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LITERATURES. 


SONG 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Sing a low song! 

A tender cradling measure, soft and low, 
Not sad not long, 

But such as we remember long ago, 
When Time, now old, was fiying 

Over the sunny seasons, bright and fleet, 
And the red rose was lying 

Amongst a crowd of flowers all too sweet. 


Sing o’er the bier! , 

The bell is swinging in the time-worn tower ; 
He’s gone who late was here, 

As fresh as mauhood in its lustiest hour, 
A song to each brief season, 

Winter and shining summer, doth belong, 
For some sweet human reason,— 

O’er cradle or the coffin still a song, 





ACTIVITY IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


[ stood in Portsmouth, on the Dockyard ground, 
And looked about for industry’s display ; 

But when of work I did not hear the sound, 
I thought, of course, it was a holiday. 


I was mistaken ; things pursued their course 
According to the customary track : 

I saw nine men uniting all their force 
To move what one might carry on his back. 


I saw four stalwart fellows, tall and stout, 
Who with their arms compactly folded stood, 
Looking at one, who as he stared about, 
Morticed—by fits and starts—a bit of wood. 


I saw two brawny men with feeble blows 
An iron hoop upon some timber drive ; 


the most difficult and painful circumstances of his career, he still preserves in 
the midst of his triumph.... His first thought on escaping from the terrible 
tumult of the nattle was the peace and integrity of France.’’—p., 127. 
M. Maurel shows his own real patriotism and his intelligent affection 
for his country in dwelling with gratitude on the generous influence which 
the Duke was always prompt to exercise in her favour. “ We had been 
making war,” said the Duke, “ on Buonaparte, not on France :” and, | 
whether advancing from the South in 1814, or from the North in 1815, he | 
was desirous of being thought of, not as a conqueror, but as a deliverer | 
from an odious military tyranny ; and he was equally anxious to avoid | 
doing injury to individual interests as offending public feeling. It is re- | 
markable how identical in substance, and almost in terms, was the Duke’s 
roclamation on entering France to that which Shakspeare attributes to 
lenry V. on a like occasion :— 

‘And we give express charge that, in our marches through the country, 
there be nothing pommenee from the villages—nothing taken but paid for; none 
of the French upbraided, or abused in disdainful language ; for when lenity and 
cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner.” Henry 
V., act ili. scene 5. 

Such was the principle that before the battle dictated the prospective 
measures he had taken for the invasion of France. Such was the able | 
letter to Prince Metternich, in which, on the 14th of June, the Duke de- 
tails the reasons for a convention which he proposed should be entered 
into, between Louis XVIII. and the Allied Powers, by which on their en- | 
trance into France the most important as well as the most delicate of all | 
questions—the subsistence of these immense and independent armies—was | 
to be conducted by French authorities, and under the King’s government. 
Nothing could be at once so conciliatory and so effective as this arrange- 
ment, by which the subsistence of the armies would be secured without | 
bringing them into vexatious contact with the population, and by which 
a duty, unpopular in itself, might be adroitly made to conduce to the 
weight of the King’s authority, and strength to the Royalist party. 

Such precisely is the tone of a letter of the 11th of August to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, in which he develops the principle on which the war was really 
made, and which ought to reconcile the French people to the result, even | 
at the cost of their military reverses, which, he often says, are not those of 
the French nation, but of Napoleon Buonaparte. He sees and he laments | 
that France has a dangerous preponderance in Europe, but he will not | 
consent to diminish it by any breach of good faith :— | 

‘“« The French people submitted to Buonaparte, but it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that the allies would be in possession of Paris in a fortnight after one 
battle fought, if the French people in general had not been favourably disposed 
to the cause which the allies were supposed to favour.’’—p. 120, 





—sua si bona norint—to have made the Duke of Wellington with the 
French nation the most popular of statesmen after having been the most 





And when ’twas on--for practice, I suppose— 
To take it off again they did contrive. 


I saw four others working at a mast; 
But their pursuit I scarce had time to con, 
When I perceived with admiration vast 
Nine more at the proceeding looking on. 


I saw two horses drag a single stone ; 
At scarce two miles an hour their pace I fix, 
Though by one horse the job could have been done— 
Not at two miles an hour, but five or six. 


Yet Portsmouth boasts, they say, a model yard ; 
We’ve heard that story many a time and oft : 
But he who henceforth thinks they’re working hard 
At Portsmouth Dockyard, will be precious soft.—Punch. 


—_——_>—__—_ 


MAUREL ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Concluded. 


We have no inclination to revive any of those delicate questions to 
which M. Maurel alludes: we are quite satisfied with his candid confes- 
sion that the Duke of Wellington, who knew pretty well how to handle 
troops, was reduced “ to place all his reliance on the 16,000 British and 
4,000 Hanoverian infantry which he had drawn up in front of Waterloo !”’ 
We quite agree with M. Maurel that any suspicion of the auxiliaries be- 
ing disaffected to the general cause and inclined to desert to Buonaparte 
would be unjust. Some of the Dutch corps behaved well, and three of 
them are mentioned in the Duke’s great Despatch; but some of them 
were under a delusion as to the invincibility of Napoleon, which produced 
unlucky accidents. We find in the 4S. Votes an interesting anecdote 
that will illustrate this part of the subject in the Duke’s own characteristic 
style of telling the truth, while he good-naturedly suggests what may be 
urged in palliation :— . 

.* The prestige of Buonaparte had an enormous influence on his troops. I'll 
give you an instance. There was a Dutch corps in the French army in the Pe- 
ninsula—which J knew very well, for | had followed them from the Tagus to the 
Bidassoa—and they were always in the French rear-guard, and no men could 
behave better. On the counter-revolation in Holland they came over to us, and 


I sent them home by sea. The next time I saw my Dutch friends was on the | 


field of Waterloo, where they were with the Dutch army under my orders ; and, 
knowing them to be steady, good soldiers, I placed them in the garden of Hou- 
goumont ; but no sooner did they see the great French columns moving down 
upon them, but they took fright and ran away, and Iwas obliged myself to go 
down to try and rally them, but I could not. The Austrian General Vincent was 
with me, and I said to him, ‘ There are the troops with which I am to win this 
le.” He shrugged up his shoulders, and said, “ C'est bien malheureux.” But 
luckily I had my own people at hand, and we kept Hougoumont and won the 
battle without the help of my old acquantance, who were still possessed with the 
Opinion of the invincibility of Bonaparte. This idea, which was even stronger 
amongst the officers of the continental armies than the soldiers, had a most pow- 
erful influence over every body—even emperors and kings ; and you may judge 
what it must have had with nis own troops.” —MS. Note. 
This anecdote exhibits another trait of the Duke’s character, which 
ya not to be unnoticed. He knew very well that it was not his proper 
uty on such a day to mix himself in the partial skirmishes that might oc- 
cur on so extensive a field, and we have no doubt that if he had seen that 
& British regiment had given way he would have left to its own officers 
and the general commanding the care of rallying them, but on this oeca- 
sion he went himself, because He “knew these men very well,” because 
they had “come over to jam in Spall” and He “had sent them home,” 
and he mpeen | concluded that He was like to have a personal influence 


over them which no one else could have. Hence that risk—dignus vin- 
dice nodus ! 


When this great victory had opened to the allies, who had abundant | 


cause for e ation, th ¢ . 
Was, says M. = @ fields of France and the gates of Paris, there 


“ Nothing that more honourably distingui i 
I , ly distinguished the Dake of Wellington 
thing “ys many illustrious figures of the period than his deep disdain of any- 
The at could like vengeance, of any feeling of jealousy or of rancour. 
same perfect calm—the complete self-possession which he had preserved in 





modest of conquerors. But, as M. Maurel remarks in the outset, Buonaparte 
| was the symbol of Revolution, and the Duke was the symbol of Or- | 
| der ; and for sixty years, revolution—no matter in what direction— | 
| backwards, forwards, up or down—-Louis Philippe—-Louis Blanc— 
| Louis Napoleon—anything—any one—that is not legal and legitimate 
—has been the principle of all those noisy classes who arrogate to 
|themselves the claim of conferring popularity. Bacon said that 
| knowledge is power. This is true in the abstract, and was still more so | 
when knowledge was reason; but we have unhappily too much evidence | 
that in modern times noise is power; and if we were driven to select the | 





that he had made his way indifferent, though not deaf, to mere popular 
noise, till it at length died away, soon to revive into a pealing anthem of 
national gratitude, admiration, and affection. 


personal disposition and temper, by a protest against the false idea that 
might be raised by the surname of the Iron Duke. His remarks are ar 
fectly just, but he mistakes, as a foreigner might naturally do, the date 
and cause of that appellation. He says— 

“ the horror the Duke had of pillage and of every kind of disorder or excess, 
and his inflexible severity in maintaining discipline, have gained for him the 
surname of the Jron Duke.” p. 137. 

Now, if our recollection be correct, this epithet—though it would, no 
doubt, have been applicable enough to the Duke’s rigid sense of duty on 
all occasions—had no relation to his military character, and, in fact, was 
never heard of till the /ast very few years; and, we believe, it was occa- 
sioned thus :—The eminence of the Duke, and his known sense of justice, 


few of whom might have had some, but the great majority had not the 
slightest, claim on his interposition. Yet he had always the courtesy to 
answer the applicants., and was often too ready to credit the appeals made 
to his charity. When this habit of his came to be known, it is, we have 
been informed, almost incredible what a waste of his time and patience 
| those applications inflicted upon him. Faithful to his principle of consi- 
dering himself a public servant, he would not give up answering these im- 
portunities and impertinences; but at last, finding that his correspond- 
ents not only increased, but were proud of showing his letters, he fe! into 
the habit of making his answers as concise as possible; and to persons 
who he thought had no right to address him, he would throw in some ex- 
| pression which without being uncivil, would at least not flatter the imper- 
tinent correspondent, nor encourage a continuance of so inconvenient and 
|} annoying a practice. Some of these answers got into the newspapers, 
| and amused the public by their dry epigrammatiem. The hundreds of 
| benevolent, instructive, and affectionate letters that he wrote to those who 
had some claim to his advice, were known but to him and them, while 
the public saw only the hard, dry specimens with which the ye 
amused them—and which, after all, are admirable specimens of their 
kind. 

The same observation may be made as to his manners. In private, 
nothing could be easier, more cheerful, more social. more entirely unaf- 
fected, more personally obliging ; but, when it came to matters of busi- 
ness, he was staid, attentive, enld—ghove all things, scrupulous of not ex- 
citing hopes or incurring liabilities beyond his precise intentions. In po- 
litical differences of opinion, when they were candid, he was indulgent 
and accommodating. It was only when he suspected something of trick 
or intrigue that his nature suddenly hardened against it ; and two or three 
remarkable instances of this kind which became public made of course 
more impression than the much more numerous but less known occasions 





public and private—that of a peace-maker. About twelve or fourteen 
years ago, when iron roads, iron ships, and iron everything were in 
fashion, some one, in reference to the general opinion of the Duke’s inflex- 
ibility, called him the Jron Duke ; and as the phrase had enough of com- 
pliment to please his admirers and of criticiem to gratify those who were 
not, and of truth to satisfy both, it has obtained a kind of trivial vogue, of 
which, when it is rightly understood, we have no inclination to deprive it. 
| After this explanation, we pursue with pleasure M. Maurel’s qualifica- 





tion of the term Jron Duke, which would be very just if it had been (as 


he supposed) applied to him in his campaigns :-— 
| “ There may be something of truth in this expression, but we must not take 
| it too literally. It would give a very false idea of the character of the mau. It 


The whole of that letter, written in confidence to his colleague, ought wound, and died that night. The very next day, besides writing his great 


most commanding trait of the Duke of Wellington’s career, it would be 





M. Maurel commences some very judicious observations on the Duke’s | 


exposed him to vast number of applications from a variety of persons, a | 


in which he appeared in the character which he loved best of all—both in | 


was only true when applied to a graver class of offences or errors which were 
likely to compromise the interests of the State or the safety of the Army. 

** But, moreover,” adds M. Maurel, “ there never was a general more sparing 
of the blood of his soldiers, or who endeavoured to lighten their labours, their 
privations, and their fatigue, with a more paternal affection, Never did a 
commander-in-chief take more care, or give himself more trouble, to secure the 


| individual and general comfort of his army. When some minor fault occurred, 


that did not seem to compromise higher interests, he was not only placable, bat 
even indulgent, and good-natured in the full and honest vulgarity of the term !” 

M. Maurel proceeds to illustrate this feeling by instances from the Dis- 
patches, and apeeeny one remarkable letter, in which he deprecates 
what might do honour to himself at the risk of giving pain to others. 


| One of his friends (whose name is left blank in the Dispatches, and M. 


Maurel designates as “ Mr. A.,”” but who, we believe, was Mr. Croker) had 
some idea of writing an account of the battle of Waterloo, and had men- 
tioned it to the Duke, who, however, dissuaded him from what he feared 
might be an invidious undertaking. M. Maurel truly calls it “a very 
original letter :’— 

“ The history of a battle is not unlike the history of a ba//. Some individuals 
may recollect all the little events of which the great result is the battle won or 
lost; but no individual can recollect the order in which or the exact moment at 
which they occurred, which makes all the difference as to their value and im 
portance. 

“Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave occasion for the distine- 
tion of others, and perhaps were the causes of material losses; and you cannot 
write a true history of a battle without including the faults and misbehaviour of 
part at least of those engaged. 


‘ Believe me, every man that you see in a military uniform is not a hero: 
uid that, although in an account of a general action, such as that of Waterloo, 
many instances of individual heroism must be passed over annoticed, it is better 
for the general interest to leave those parts of the story untold than to tell the 
whole truth. Maurel, p. 138; Disp, xii. 590. 


But, besides this gentlemanlike reserve and consideration for the feel- 
ings and characters of those of whom he could not honestly record his 
public approbation, there are scattered through the Dispatches numerous 
instances, the most minute as well as the most elevated, of the natural 
benevolence and humanity of his heart, and of its unaffected tenderness 
towards his private friends. Though such details might not fall within 
the scope of M. Maurel’s general essay, and though every one who has 
read the Dispatches must be familiar with them, we cannot refrain from 
improving our own humble sketch by one or tWo instances picked up, as 
it were, on the field of Waterloo. 

Sir Alexander Gordon, brother of Lord Aberdeen, had long been one of 
the Duke’s aides-de-camp. About the middle of the day, whilst endea- 
vouring to rally one of the Brunswick battalions, he received a mortal 


} 


dispatch and arranging the infinite business that such a situation required, 
the Duke found, or we should rather say made, time for announcing, with 
his own hand, to Lord Aberdeen their Rouble loss :— 

“ Your gallant brother,” wrote the Duke, “ lived long enough to be informed 
by myself of the wlorious result of our actions, to which he had so much contri 
buted by his active and zealous assistance. 

‘| cannot express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look round me, 
and contemplate the loss which | have sustained, particularly in your brother. 
The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, 
and I cannot suggest it as any to you and his friends; but | hope that it may be 
expected that this last one has been so decisive, as that no doubt remains that 
our exertions and our individual losses will be rewarded by the early attain 
ment of our jost object. It is then that the glory of the actions in which our 
friends and relations have fallen will be some consolation for their loss. 

‘* Your brother had a black horse, given to him, I believe, by Lord Ashburn 
ham, which I will keep till I hear from you what you wish should be done 
with it.””— Dusp. xii. 452. 

The moral sentiment of this letter, which affords war its only excuse, 
and the loss of friends its best consolation, is of the highest order ; but the 
remembrance and identification, at such a moment, of the black horse, 
which poor Gordon’s friends would naturally prize #0 much, creates in us 
something of the same impression that filled a hundred thousand eyes 
when the Duke’s own horse was seen, as it followed, with empty saddle 
and drooping head, the hearse of its illustrious master ! 

On the same day, and in the same peculiar circumstances, he wrote to 
the Duke of Beaufort to announce the severe wound of his brother, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, another of his aides-de-camp. Indeed, we believe that 
hardly one of his staff escaped unhurt—so arduous was the conflict, and so 
prominent his position. 

“1 am very sorry to have to acquaint you that your brother Fitzroy is very 
severely wounded, and has lost his rightarm. I have just seen him, and he is 
| perfectly free from fever, and as well as anybody could be under such circum 
| stances. You are aware how useful he has always been to me,and how much I 
shal! feel the want of his assistance, and what a regard and affection I feel for 
| him; and you will readily believe how much concerned I am for hia misfortune. 
| Indeed, the losses I have sustained have quite broken me down; and I have no 


| 





| feeling for the advantages we have acquired. I hope, however, that your bro 
| ther will soon be able to join me again ; and that he will long live to be, as he 


is likely to beogme, an honour to his country, as he is a satisfaction to his 
family and friends. 

These hopes were happily fulfilled ; but it is due to the constancy of the 
Duke’s friendships, and the importance of Lord Fitzroy’s services to him 
and to the country, to observe the singular, and to both most honourable, 
circumstance, that from July, 1408, when the young Lord joined—as an 
extra aide-de-camp—the young General then about to sail for his first ex- 
pedition to Portugal, they never were separated except during the short 
interval in which the former was sent home with the Talavera d patch, 
and again when recovering from his wound at Waterloo—Lord Fitzroy 
following his illustrious friend’s career gradatim, we may #ay, for above 
forty-four years, in the progressive characters of aide-de-camp, private 
secretary, secretary of —— at Paris, minister Pong seve ad there 
during the Duke’s absence at Vienna, secretary to the Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and, finally, as military secretary at the Horse Guards, till 
the fatal 14th September, 1552. He has been, during his whole life, so 
close to the t luminary, that he has been as it were absorbed in its 
splendour ; but such a proximity is of itself fame, and closer observers saw 
that the pupil was personally worthy of the master ; and during the | 
and difficult years of his service at the Ordnance and at the Horse Gua 
we have never happened to hear s0 much as a mufmar of complaint of 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset. On the death of the Duke his eminent services 
received what we should have called a tardy reward, if be had not con- 
sidered his connexion with his illustrious friend as its own reward. He 
was created a peer, and the country enjoys, at a moment when they seem 
peculiarly needed, the services of Lord Raglan as Master-General of the 
Ordnance. No one, we hope, will think that we have, in a review of the 
Duke of Wellington’s life, misplaced this tribute to his oldest and closest 
military follower and friend and nearest witness, and, in bis proper mea- 
| sure, the companion of his glory. 
| These, it may be said, are instances of friendship for high-born men con- 
nected with him by peculiar ties. Let us take two others which we find 
lin the Despatches, where there were no such influences, On the 30th 
September, 1503, General Wellesley writes to General Lake, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, to solicit a favour for one Lieutenant Camp- 

bell :-— 


| “From the conduct of Lieutenant Campbell at the attack of the pettah o 
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Ahmed I was induced to appoint him my Brigade-Major; and since that 
time coat particularly in the battle of the 23rd moog he has conducted him- 
self much to my satisfaction. He had two horses illed under him, and was 
struck himself, and had a brother and a cousin killed in that action. I there- 
fore take the liberty of recommending him to your favour.” —Disp.,i.414. 

The application was not successful! and when Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
turned home eighteen months later, he could not, of course, take his pro- 
tégé from his regiment ; but one of the very last letters he wrote on his 
departure was to recapitulate Lieutenant Campbell’s services, and to ask 
as a personal favour that his brother, the Governor General, would show 
him some countenance, and he accordingly became aide-de-camp to Lord 
Wellesley. The remarkable details of the circumstances that first created 
this peculiar interest have been already told in a former article in this 
Journal, which we must now venture to reproduce. 

“ The important fort of Abuotperee was taken by a most gallant escalade ; 
in the thick of the assault General Wellesley saw a young officer who had reached 
the top of the “ very /ofty wall” thrust off by the enemy, and falling through the 
air from a great height. General Wellesley had little doubt that he must have 
been severely wounded, if not killed, by the fall; but hastened to inquire the 
name and fate of the gallant young fellow, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
bim in a moment after, comparatively little injured, again mounting to the as- 
sault. Next morning the General sent for him—offered to attach him to his staff 
as brigade-major—and from that hour, through all his fields and fortunes, even 
down to the conquest of Paris—continued him in his personal family and friend- 
ship, and used sometimes to observe that the first time he had ever seen him 
was in the air : that young officer is now Sir Colin Campbell, Knight Comman- 
der of the Bath, a Major meral in the army, and Governor of Nova Scotia: 


We have now to add an important circumstance omitted in this state- 
ment. We do so on the authority of a gentleman than whom few enjoyed 
more of the Duke’s society. As his Grace repeatedly told the details in 
his hearing, young Colin not only mounted the ladder at the Indian fort a 
, but, getting within the place, forthwith contrived to arrange 
pany Be perfect order, so as to hold in check the still nume- 
;—General Wellesley, on himself entering the town, recog- 
by the bloody handkerchief round his head, and observed his 
conduct till all was over. ‘ 
Another similar instance is that of Colonel Gurwood, immortalized, we 
to say, as the editor of the Dispatches in a note to which his 
t at joz, and consequent introduction to the Duke’s no- 
and modestly stated. ! 
such instances could be repeated, and some too that, from being 
humbler class, were not the less amiable—such as the poor old 
woman Judy, who having been “a employed to make his 
early in the Peninsular campaigns, he would never permit to be dis- 

She was for the rest of her life provided with a cottage adjoining 

offices at Strathfieldsaye, and her fervent blessings on her benefactor, 

with the genuine accent and feeling of her cama in return for 

his constant tion of her, used to amuse and better than amuse, the 
visitors at Strathfieldsaye. e 

We may add that the two last times he left Walmer Castle were to visit 

an old friend who, he happened to hear, was in ill health, and within fif 
miles of him; and on one of these occasions as he was returning 
through Dover, he stopped at the corner of a bye street to make some in- 
, which turned out to be after the health of one of the pilots or some 
other subordinate person, whom he desired to be told to take care of him- 
self, and not to return to his duties until he should be quite well. These 
were, we believe, his last a ces beyond his own threshold! The in- 
cidents themselves are trivial, but they tend to show that it was not in his 
rae and social intercourse that this not more illustrious than kind- 

man could be called the Iron Duke. 

We now return to M. Maurel. In our general testimony to his candour, 
we must not be su to subscribe to all his views. There are points— 
though we admit very few—on which we think he is not above national 

We do not complain of them. On the contrary, they are the 
stamp of the writer’s sincerity in the main and more important portions of 
his essay. If he were not a good Frenchman, we should not have so much 
respect for his opinion. There is but one of these points which we see any 
occasion to notice, and we wish to treat it with M. Maurel a /’ aimable as 
a matter of h After doing justice to the success of the Duke’s ad- 
ministration of affairs and to that of his diplomatic exertions in the nego- 
Ciations at Paris, he adds— 

“ This success is quite enough to console him for the checks which he had af- 
terwards to suffer in this line. In expiation of his triumphs on the fiefd of bat- 
tle, he had the pleasure of being beaten by M. de Cha and M. de 
Montmorency and by M. de Villéle in the field of diplomacy.”’—p. 141. 

And tbis he attributes to the Duke’s having been in a false tion at the 
eS (we suppose) of Verona—where, he says, En being on one 
the enemy of all revolutions, but, on the other hand, an enemy to 

tting them down by foreign intervention, he had in fact nothing left 

t to protest against everybody on all sides. 

We wonder that a person of M. Maurel’s logic does not see that his state- 
ment, instead of extenuating, as he kindly intends, the Duke’s diplomatic 
defeat, does much better, for it contradicts the fact itself, since, if his po- 
sition was originally and essentially hostile to all the contending parties, 
he could hardly be said to have been “ beaten” by the diplomacy of one 
ofthem. No one better understands, and no one has more lucidly shown, 
than M. Maurel himself, that the Duke of Wellington’s mind was not to 
be baffled by the tricks and intrigues of mere diplomacy, and we can as- 
sure him that, if asupplementary publication of “ Dispatches” should come 
tc complete the history of the Duke’s public life, it will be made very 
clear that he was no more beaten in the cabinet by Chateaubriand, Mont- 

, and Villéle, than in the field by Marmont, Massena or Soult. 

That Grease did invade Spain, contrary to the advice given by the Duke 

of Wellington from his Government, and corroborated by his own private 
ion, is true, but there was no room for any trial of diplomatic skil! or 

in the affair ; he gave his advice, but only advice, and advice so 
disinterested and rational, that it is said to have had a great effect on the 
mind of the ablest and wisest of the French ministers whom M. Maurel has 
named—M. de Villéle—though he was subsequently overborne by his 
rasher colleagues. Nay, it happens oy Ae singular coincidence that, on the 
Duke of Wellington’s return gh Paris from this very mission in which 
M. Maurel thinks he was defeated by the French diplomatists, he had an au- 
dience of Louis XVIII. to repeat the advice he had given at Verona, and 
the King, says M. Lamartine, “ who had long before discerned that the 
Duke was a statesman as well as a soldier, was, like M. de Villéle, much 
affected by his opinion. Whatever of diplomatic struggle there was in 
the affair was in the French Ministry itself, and fatal were its results. M. 
de Montmorency was dismissed and replaced by M. de Chateaubriand, who 
sae say it with personal regret) giddily and selfishly separated himself 

m M de Villéle, thwarted him in all his measures, and finally, by a series 
of intrigues, led to the overthrow of the wisest, the most moderate, 

till these unhappy dissensions, the strongest government that the Res- 
toration had had. hus those three diplomatists whom M. Maurel des- 
cribes as “beating the Duke of Wellington in statesmanship,” showed 
their boasted abilities only in defeating and ruining each other, dethroning 
their sovereign, and plunging their country ina series of revolutions of 
which who can foresee the end? 
We mustnowconclude. We have, we are aware, given an imperfect idea 
the entrainant, though somewhat discursive style of the original, but we 
pe that we have added not inconsiderably to its value and authority by 
the elucidations and corroborations of the author’s reasoning afforded by 
our extracts from the Duke’s conversations, and we wish we saw any reason 
to expect that a work at once so amusing and instructive, so attractive and 
so convincing, was likely to exercise in France the salutary influence 
which it certainly would have if it could be read there; but we are in- 
formed that it is e y prohibited in France, aud we can ourselves say, 
in confirmation of the truth of this strange exercise of despotism, that we 
have been unable to procure a copy at any shop in Paris, and that ns 
in the literary and political circles of that centre—as they re to 
it—of liberality and civilization—of literature and light—had not— 
when we last heard from Paris—been able to obtain a sight of it. We can 
believe such monstrous tyranny, but, if it be true, our regret at 
impediment thus arbitrarily interposed to personal justice and to his- 
truth is considerably alleviated by the consideration that such an 
is already a testimony, odious indeed, but decisive, to the 
justice which it attempts to smother. It is also a wholesome 
tive lesson to see that the grand constitutional principles which 
boasts of having conquered and consecrated in 1789—that the ex- 
liberties of the Repu lic, which they tell us have survived and ex- 
horrors—that the ineffacable and immortal glories of the old Em- 
finally the stupendous agency of universal suffrage—or, in plainer 
omnipotent penertners: of the new one--are altogether afraid 
a shilling pamphlet, in whicl: there is not a fact, and hardly a word, 
not a old—of European notoriety—of the most unques- 

tionable authenticity and veracity, and of which the sole offence can be 
that a Frenchman ventures to lay before his countrymen in their own 
tongue a review of historical facts which have been for almost half a cen- 
— inscribes in the annals of all the other nations of the world. 

‘or our parts we confess that it is chiefly for the sake of France berself 
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make proselytes a his countrymen. She is now expatiating in a 


strait waistcoat her extravage and her prospects are worse 
than dark ; but we still hope and believe that there is in France, upder 
that fear-frozen surface, a depth of good feeling and good sense which must 
eventually awaken a degree of moral and political courage sufficient to 
deliver her from the monstrous anomaly that she has during such rapid 
succession of revolutions and usurpations exhibited, of being at once the 
wonder, the contempt, and the terror of the rest of the world, and—we 
really believe—of herself. M. Maurel’s work is marked with that moral 
courage, and we heartily wish that we could extend itsinfluence. Happy 
will it be for France and the world if she can be taught that the true giory 
of soldiers and statesmen, and the real safety and dignity of nations, is to 
be found in those eternal ar pe of justice and truth, of which the Duke 
of Wellington was while living, and bequeathed to us in his works, the 
most perfect model. “ Those,” to borrow M. Maurel’s eloquent expres- 
sions, “ were the qualities by which this man won step by step the admi- 
ration of those who began by envying, fearing, and even hating him: 
and this is the reason THAT HIS NAME—ILLUSTRIOUS AS IT ALREADY IS— 
WILL GO DOWN WITH STILL INCREASING GRANDEUR TO THE LATEST POSTE- 
rity.’ —Quarterly Review. 


TEN YEARS OLD. 


In the triangular space left between the side of a steamer and a pair of 
barrels, many years ago, there was jammed a boy, myself, travelling from 
London to Rotterdam under care of the steward. It was, or I was,a nels 
boy with blue eyes and yellow hair, aged ten. I thought that I had 
chosen with remarkable skill an entrenched position, p by the barrels 
from an impertinent world too ready with its vulgar consolations, and 
very handy to the mighty basin of the sea, for I was worse than qualmish. 
As for the steward, I disowned his euee. I was a free boy on a free 
element. Accustomed up to that date to an income of chance shillings 
and half-crowns that never became warm in my pocket before they were 
torn out to feed an unknown monster bearing the hard name of Savings- 
bank, I knew that whatever adventures might befall, whether from whales 
or pirates on the way to Rotterdam, the ogre Savingsbank could not stride 
through the ocean after me, though I money in my jacket, money in 
my waiscoat, and gold sewn up in the waistband of my trousers. I be- 
longed to the monied world wad wm my way. That the steward was a 
buccaneer in disguise, a very eminent sea robber, I soon found out. But 
was he not my most obedient, humble vassal ? 

“ One service, steward, you may do me,’’ I said, “ now that we are at 
Rotterdam. Tell this Dutch porter, who shoulders so easily my little 
school portmanteau and leaves me to carry my umbrella—tell him that I 
want to go to the house of Mynheer Van der Tabak and that he must take 
me there.”” To that house I had been consigned, for Mynheer Van der 
Tabak was the agent in Rotterdam to a large school established at New 
Unkraut on the Rhine. New Unkraut is upon the Rhine, although you 
will not find the name on any map ; I went to school there, and I ought 
to know. My father, tied to London, could not, on my first departure 
thither, lead me in his hand to the school-door, but he saw me safely on 
my way over the worst part of the journey—London streets. From St. 
Katharine’s docks it was all plain sailing, and a boy of ten must be a dunce 
indeed if he could not find his own way up the Rhine. 

Besides, there was Van der Tabak ready to do everything. I hada 
letter to him, addressed generally “ Rotterdam,” in which town he was 
said to be so well known that it had been considered impertinent and use- 
less to include on the address the street celebrated as that on which his 
house abutted. I followed the porter, therefore, confidently. He stepped 
boldly out, up a street, down a street, over a bridge, down a canal, up a 
street, over a bridge, down a street, until he stopped at a small door, rang 
a bell, talked a great deal of Dutch with the genius of the bell, and then, 
turning round to me as the door closed upon us, shook his head and trot- 
ted up the street again. He had made a mistake evidently, but he did 
not look chagrined. ‘ Van der Tabak,” I cried in his ear, and pulling the 
letter out of my jacket pocket, at’ the same time held before his eyes the 
superscription. He then paused and by words and signs deliberately ex- 
plained to me: “ There are seventeen Van der Tabaks.”’ 

The seventeen did not appear to constitute a loving clan, for they had 
all carefully established themselves in places very remote from one ano- 
ther. If I showed the address on my letter with an inquisitive look to a 
passer-by, he either shook his head, or pointed off in some new direction, 
saying a few words to the porter, who then added a branch line to the 





main trunk along which we travelled. We commenced our stradametri- 
cal survey of Rotterdam at about half-past one o’clock, and at about five 
o’clock,—at which time, I judged, the porter might begin to want his tea 
—I was left with my little portmanteau at the proper house, distant about 
a quarter of a mile from the spot at which the boat had landed us. As I 
had no Dutch money, my friend the porter very kindly consented to 
receive his hire in English half-crowns, two of which satisfied him after 
much biting of their edges, and a growl or two. I thought I had been 
cheated. Probably the fact that I was a little tired and hungry will ac- 
count for the uncharitable suspicion. However, I had only paid five shil- 
lings for a walk through all the streets of Rotterdam with a real Dutch- 
man ; after allit was cheap. I felt for the hard lumps in my waistband, 
found them there, and mounted two flights of dark stairs to the chamber 
4 rs nheer Van der Tabak, with the boldness of a true whelp of the Bri- 
ish Lion. 

But Mynheer was out. Three women, wonderfully oily for their age, 
sat at work in a horribly close room, with their feet upon abominations 
that 7 then saw used for the first time—hot chauffe-pieds, though it was a 
July afternoon. Methought, if these are ordinary Frows, I know how we 
come by the word frowsy. Clotho Van der Tabak held her hand out for 
my letter, looked at it and put it into the big pocket at her side. La- 
chesis asked me eight or ten questions in Dutch, and Atropos pointed to a 
wooden stool, at some distance in front of the dread sisters, upon which I 
was to sit. The distance pleased me. It was evident that I was to wait 
until their father, husband, or son, the Van der Tabak himself, should re- 
turn ; and I did wait for an hour, in silence. During that hour the sisters 
talked but little to each other, but sat stewing gently on their chauffe- 
pieds, following their work with their fingers, and watching me a little 
pitifully with their eyes. At last one of them, after a long search with 
her hand among the articles concealed within her pocket, brought to light 
a soft cake in a state of prespiration, which, with a word or two expressed 
ina kind tone, she offered to me. They mistook me for a child, those 
Dutch women. 

I declined thé cake, upon which its owner, having first taken a bite out 
of it, returned it to her pocket. After another pause there was a short 
discussion among the women, and Clotho, stooping a little, drew from 
under her chair, where it lay hidden by her ample skirts, such a stone bot- 
tle as I should in England have supposed to contain Seltzer-water. From 
the same handy cupboard she produced a glass, having the mark of her 
own fair lips upon its rim, impressed in at Teast three places. Into this 
she poured for me some beer out of the stone bottle. drank that, and 
thought it good. But very soon my head began to ache while I was 
wondering at what time Mynheer Van der Tabak would come home to 


a. 

The Dutch women worked and the light waned. I stared at them 
through the twilight and the thick hot atmosphere, while my mind ran in 
a melancholy way to the tune of Mynheer Van Dunk. as Van der 
Tabak like his countryman given to sipping “ brandy and water gaily ;” 
and was there no tea to be hoped for ; but would he come in presently and 
ask me to play at cards with him by the light of a flaring candle, getting 
my nose red, and my body stout, and my trousers wrinkled like his own? 
Should we, in fact, go to work in the true Dutch way, as I had seen it re- 
presented in old pictures. Was the unwholesome Lachesis to lean over 
my shoulder as I deliberated whether I would play the ace or ten of 
spades, and was I—longing for tea or, to speak honestly, even a draught 
of milk and water—to imitate my host who was accustomed to sip brandy 
and water gaily, quenching his thirst with two quarts of the first and a 
pint of the latter daily. 

These was a creaking on the stairs. It was not Van der Tabak. Under 
the weight of a true Dutchman they would have groaned more heavily. 
A tall, spare, yellow man with a long hooked nose, entered. The women 
in a few quiet guttural words acknowledged his presence and indicated 
mine. e read my letter, looked at me, and said, “ Very goot, I will 
take you to a bed.” We went down-stairs ; my little portmanteau was 
ral pena on the shoulder of a porter, and I trotted out into the lamp- 
lighted streets beside the hospitable Zamiel to whom I had been consign- 
ed. “TI will show you,” he said, “a very goot hotel.” I did not talk to 
him and I was glad to get out of his close room into the summer twilight. 
As my guide stalked on, I fell into a reverie beside him, and forgot my 
hunger. I should be soon again an independent English traveller, able to 
call for what I liked. As we walked by a canal side, the lamplight and 
the water in the street, the quaint old houses and the people round about 
me, even the very pebbles under foot, were printed off on the white paper 
of my mind. We passed an old church porch, and a rich flow of organ 
music pouring over the fresh impressions as they were just then made 





that we care that M. Maurel’s estimate of the Duke of Wellington should 


within me, fixed them permanently into the only picture of the town of 
Rotterdam that time has been mt 3 to efface. 


“You must take the boat to Cologne at two o’clock to-morrow,” said 
Mynheer. “ You carry English monies, I suppose?” I said “ Yes.” 
“Very goot. I will be with you when you get up to-morrow morning.” 
So M er considerately left me at one of the few hotels in which there 
happened to be not a waiter who spoke English. Ordered by him in my 
name, there was brought to me a supper of bread and milk. Then I was 
shown the way to bed. 

Alone that night upon a little bed, under clean dimity curtains, I cried 
myself to sleep, for the spirit of childhood came and set my tears a-flowing. 
But in the morning there came Mynheer Van der Tabak, with the ques- 
tion, “ What is your monies?” In exchange for a few sovereigns he gave 
me a complete numismatical collection of greasy copper and German 
silver counters having no recognizable image and supersecription ; over 
them he mumbled, as if it were a benison, a very short and rapid account 
of their value. “ You must have pieces of all kinds and pay exact, or 
else in giving change people will cheat you.” I felt at the time as though 
I had bought a copper-mine, and lost considerably by the venture. But 
as Van der Tabak said, “in giving change, peoples will cheat you,” so I 
pocketed without any remark his dirty money and his axiom, 

Mynheer departed, and I saw no more of him. Ina big room I sat 
down before a fresh basin of bread and milk, not feeling my dignity of- 
fended, because I had a real affection for good bread and milk, especially 
when I was master of the sugar basin. After breakfast I set out todo 
what Mynheer should have done for me, and without much trouble found 
the starting place of the Cologne steamer and the booking office, there 
being plenty of English spoken by the water side. I paid my way—half 
fare as being a child—on to Cologne ; madesure about the time of starting 
and went back to the hotel, where I was to dine like an independent tourist 
at the table d’héte. The hostess, a clear-skinned, stout, genial woman, 
caused me to sit by her side, and I was not too proud to be glad that she 
assumed towards me, with a great deal of nice tact, motherly relations. 
The dinner puzzled me. I did not understand the meaning of dessert and 
meat at once upon the table-cloth. There was so much oil in all the 
dishes that I felt a little sick at contemplation ofthe long perspective of 
them. I had some vermicelli soup, tasting of castor oil. The fish fried 
in oil I could not put into my mouth. After that, I nursed terrible sus- 
icions,on the subject of the made dishes. The waiters, hovering over us 

ike harpies, pounced upon the larger lumps and joints of meat, and bore 

them away over our heads, to be sliced up at side tables, and brought 
round. I could not dine at all until I saw plum pudding. The good- 
humoured landlady was at last amused and gratified at seeing that I made 
a hearty dinner upon that. 

Then all was paid for, and my little portmanteau went upon a truck 
with other luggage to the boat. Fairly on board and started up the 
Rhine, I went-down into the cabin, put my cap upon my knees, and 
emptied into it the coins out of my jacket pocket. I desired to know what 
they all meant. I had already began to use them, and in so doing had 
obtained data to go upon; therefore I set to work upon the problem with 
the unsightly counters before me, as I had set to work at home over a dis- 
sected map or an ingenious labyrinth. A worthy Englishman accosted 
me. “Terrible work that, sir,” ~ said, with a comic air ; half humour- 
ing, half pitying my dignity of independence as a tourist. ‘ Terrible 
work. Can I help you atall?” “Thank you,” I said, “I should like 
really to know how much I have been cheated.” ThenI told him my 
suspicion about Mynheer Van der Tabak, and he sitting down by my side 
helped me to a correct knowledge of the number of shillings Mynheer had 
supposed to be contained in an English pound, and instilled into me at the 
same time a full knowledge of the mysteries of groschen, pfennige, and so 
on. Thereafter I had no fear. He was an English artist travelling with 
all his family, and taking sketches for a book upon Rhine scenery. I used 
to look over his shoulder, and marvel at the rapidity with which he pen- 
cilled scenes down as the steamer passed. He used to talk to me as though 
I were a man of fifty, and I attached myself to him, though it by no means 
suited my humour to place myself in a formal way under his pro- 
tection. 

We slept on board one night, during which the steamer ran aground and 
jerked me off a table into a corner of the cabin to my great delight, for I 
had always enjoyed shipwreck above all things. Unluckily, however, there 
was nothing visible on deck more terrible than fog, and I had seen fogs 
in London. We got off again after some hours’ delay, to my regret, with- 
out any catastrophe. We were boarded somewhere for passports, but I 
was ready for all that. My passport had been many days in my 
sion ; a fond parent had, indeed, proposed before my departure into fo- 
reign parts, that a full length black profile of me should be taken, in which 
I was to be represented with my passport in my hand. 

At Cologne, while the porters were at work upon the heap of bones 
under which my portmanteau was buried, I got ashore and swang my 
legs in a high state of juvenile enjoyment on a wooden railing. At the 
same time I was enjoying thoroughly the sight of the distant mountains 
and the near cathedral towers, the Rhine and the bridge of boats. The 
artist and his family passed by upon the way into the town, and rather hurt 
my dignity by glancing at me and at each other with an interchange of 
some compassionate remarks. I dare say I was looking sentimental ; I 
was not too young to have read Childe Harold, but I was as happy as a 
prince, and had got on so capitally by myself that I resented pity as in- 
justice. The truth is, as I put it myself, the capacities of boys are gen- 
erally underrated. There are some men at fifty, a great deal less fit to 
travel unprotected than the majority of boys at ten. The artist came to 
me in his polite way and said, “ Perhaps, sir, as we are fellow-travellers, 
both going on to-morrow morning, we may do well to occupy the same 
hotel. I knew what he meant and thanked him, took the name of the 
hotel for which he was bound, and went on with my meditations. 

My little nugget of leather having been extracted from the great moun- 
tain of luggage on the steamer, I went to the hotel indicated, found an 
English waiter there, met my friend the artist once in the corridor, who 
shook hands with me heartily, and made a joke or two, but did not in any 
way offer to invade my privacy. In the evening I went out for a ramble 
by the water-side, and coming home followed out the idea by which I had 
been pleased in Rotterdam, and supped on bread and milk. So far, all 
went well ; but the next morning I was in sad distress, for the boat started 
at five a. M., and the English waiter did not get up. Soon after four in 
the morning I was crying out over the heavy staircase of the dark old inn 
to sleepy people who spoke no English, that, if they pleased I should like 
to have some bread and milk for breakfast before 1 left. Nothing could 
be made of me, or done for me, and I went off in the raw morning to the 
steamer, in company with the artist and his family, the several members 
of which had been tumbling about the inn staircases, dressing in furious 
haste, and wanting hot water, a bill, a porter, and other matters, for the 
last ten minutes: while I, more virtuous, but not more happy for my 
virtue, had been upand dressed in time to devote half-an-hour to the vain 
search for a breakfast. 

That was the last stage of my journey. On the same morning, when 
the boat stopped on its way alongside the quiet town of New Unkraut, there 
stood upon the platform a placid man with a small cloth cap on his head, 
and his collar turned back from his neck, who smoked a pipe with beauti- 
ful tranquillity, and who had evidently singled me out from among the 
passengers. I saw he was looking at me quietly while the great scramb- 
ling of ropes took place. I shook hands with my friends on board and 
stepped ashore ; the portmanteau was dropped out of the vessel after me ; 
the umbrella I carried in my own right hand. The quiet German instant- 
ly stepped forward took from me the umbrella (which I never touched 
again until my return to England), and gave me, in the English language, 
a mild, friendly welcome to New Unkraut. I believed in him instantly ; 
and, taking his hand with all childish simplicity, walked by his side, chat- 
tering, to school. 

So ended my first taste of the responsibilities of life. I liked it, and it 
did me good. In that little attempt to fly alone, I obtained more practical 
knowledge than is usually got out of a half-year’s grind at Propria que 
Maribus ; and I have no doubt went further to make a man of me than 
any amount of physical injury and moral contamination I could have suf- 
fered among what are sometimes called the wholesome hardships of a fag. 


—————_-»——_ 


A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT PETERHOFF. 


Concluded. 

The grand manceuvres at the camp of Crasnoé Celo—red, or beau- 
tiful land, these terms being synonymous—about forty versts distant, 
were to commence at the early hour of six the next morning. All that 
day. all night, and for several days in succession, detachments of troo; 

from the surrounding country poured through Peterhoff en route for the 
field of mock fight, and, what with the distant discharges of artillery and 
the ever passing strains of martial music, the imagination became 80 
filled with the horrors of actual warfare that it was difficult to realise the 
co 


ntrary. } 
For this rendezvous the Imperial family and foreign guests were to - 
start this same evening, and as the Czar and Czaritza had arrived early, 
they now intimated their intention of taking leave. All the members 
of the family present accompanied their majesties to the door of the ball 





room, when the Grand Duchess Marie advanced towards her mother and 
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nted her fair forehead to the lips of the Empress, who impressed on 
ta and with a tender “Praschie Duchinka” or “ good bye, dear,” 

laced arm within the Czar’s and departed. This was the signal 
for dancing to begin. The Grand Duchess, conducted by the Prince of 
Saxe, took her stand at the head of the room. Her brother, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, with his pretty partner as their vis-a-vis, and the whole 
of the court circle, composed of the ladies in actual waiti 
press and Grand Duchess, the foreign visitors, and the invi 
the town joining in the same quadrille, Some of the demoiselles struck 
me as being very pretty, but mostly all tinged with the pallor of suffer- 
ing, which it was easy to account for on beholding their waists 
compressed to the circumference of a span. To such an extent has this 
insane habit become the mode, that a young Peterburger lady will endure 
any torture to possess the coveted acquisition of a small waist, losing 
sight of the fact that “ d’étre mince’ can only be elegant when in accord- 
ance with the rules of symmetry. Unfortunately for this frenzy, on the 


art of the Peterburger women, they are inclined to en bon point, which 
bat increases the difficulty. What would the world-wide philanthropy of 
Mrs. Bloomer say, to a tnay’+maia placing her knee aed mor the back of 


ouble rein of stay-lace twice round each arm, 
“with a long pull, a strong — and a pull both together,” she succeeds, 
after some exertion, in making the sides of the corset approximate, but 
not till the miserable sufferer, for vanity’s sake, had nearly fainted ; but 
ersisting withal, she finished her toilette and proceeded to the rout. 
r have witnessed this on more occasions than one, and judging from the 
constrained movements of these white-lipped belles, doubted not that they 
‘also had passed through the same frightful ordeal. This is an innovation 
reatly to be deprecated. “ How much more rational even the extremes of 
fa bourgeoisie and the peasant, who, like the Chinese, consider en bon 
point the perfection of beauty, and the more rotund the waist the nearer 
their beau ideal of the symmetrical. : 

The quadrilie terminated with a spirited succession of “ grande ronde, 

romenade, “chaine des dames,” &c., several times repeated, the Grand 

uke calling out the changes, and keeping up the spirit of the dance 
_with: Scottish-like enthusiasm. His Imperial Highness appeared tho- 
roughly to enjoy it, and to inspire his partisans with something of his 
own ardour. 

The quadrille ended, the gentleman conducted their partners to 
seats, the custom of promenading after the dance not being in use 
here. 

A Valse 4 deux temps followed, and the same dancers occupied the 
arena but for a brief space, each lady taking only a couple of turns 
round the room with as many gentlemen as chose to invite her. 

To this succeeded the Polka-Mazurka, the only dance performed here 
with any degree of grace. The Russians are assionately fond of 
dancing, and keep exquisite time; but this fascinating attribute of 
the dance is entirely thrust out by the prestissimo movements en vogue, 
and in this embellishment the noble is far outshone by the peasant 


her mistress and twisting a 


At ten o'clock there was a general move, and the uninitiated might 
have supposed the festivities ended, but the band struck up the Mazurka. 
This national dance is the usual precursor of supper, and the whole com- 
pany join in it; The first preparation for this play -dance are numbers of 
’ chairs placed round the room. On the present occasion, they formed a 
largé oval from corner to corner, at one end of which sat the pretty 
Grand Duchess Marie, endowered in blossoms and evergreens, a Grand 
. Duke brother, with partners selected from the court circle, on either side 

of Her Imperial Highness, and the rest of the company disposed in couples 
beyond. 

ith a skilful leader like the Grand Duke, whose resources in variety 
of figure seemed endless, the Mazurka becomes at once amusing and 
artistic ; and a peculiar mode of marking the tune at short intervals, by 
the military dancers rapping their spurs loudly together, presents to the 
stranger a novelty of expression particularly pleasing. As this dance 
affords greater iacilities for conversation and flirting than any other, the 
beaux select partners accordingly. A good dancer, a pretty girl, or some 
well-dressed friend, to whom politeness exacted a portion of their atten- 
tion, may have been the ruling principle of choice during the previous 
part of the evening, but in choosing for the Mazurka, the affections are 
generally concerned. Here the bride and her fiancé, the coquette 
and her victim, the married pair, who 4 la mode, may not have set eyes 
on each other “ sine yesireen at e’en.” or the tyro in love, sit side by side 
or follow their avocations through the mazes of the dance. A mother 
notes with keen eye her daughter’s partner for the Mazurka, and if, per- 
chance, the same individual claims her several times during the season, 
iy match-makers augur a coming proposal. 

he Mazurka over, it is the custom in private families to pair off 
the supper-room, but on the present occasion the Imperial family took 
leave, and the invited guests did the same ; but a light supper was laid 
out in a tent in the garden for such as chose to remain. 

I here renewed a very agreeable acquaintance in the person of a very 

-intelligent Russian officer. Our conversation turned upos the Hungar- 
ian war, in which he had taken part, and amongst a multitude of in- 
teresting detail, marked with great sympathy for the oppressed, and the 
humblest opinion—both as men and soldiers—of their oppressors, he re- 
lated the following anecdote of Haynau, the Austrian Baron, of London 
notoriety :— 

During the war, Haynau had invited to dinnera Russian General of 
renowned military powers. At the hour appointed, the Russian, accom- 
panied by his staff, repaired to the Austrian’s house, and was ushered into 
a saloon facing the street, where he awaited the arrival of his host. Draw- 
ing near the window, to his horror he beheld the body of a poor victim 
dangling from a gibbet opposite. A thrill pervaded the party, which 
Haynau on entering perceived, when he said sarcastically, addressing the 
Russian General, ‘“ What! are Russians thus afraid to leek on death ?”’ 
“We know not fear, Monsieur le General, but we view with disgust the 
pastimes provided for the guests of Baron Haynau, whose hospitality we 
came to partake of, not to assist at an execution. And,” continued the 
Russian officer, “I tell you farther, that if the body is not immediately 
cut down, I must decline the honour of sitting at your table. The corpse 
was not removed, and the Russian General kept his word. 

To the ball at Vauxhall succeeded the grand annual ceremony of bles- 
sing the colours of the nation, a couple of days after, and as the troops 
where still at the camp—manceuvres being suspended for the day—a 
smart body of cavairy cadets formed the guard of honour at the palace, 
in the garden at the back of which the ceremony comes off. The Imperial 
palace is a picturesque building, surrounded on all sides by fine old elms 
of the Great Peter’s time. Immediately behind it, is a broad, gravelled 
space, where the Emperor occasionally reviews small detachments of sol- 
diers, or a minature cadet corps, for the amusement of the Empress, who 
looks down upon the manceuvres from a covered balcony, open in front, 
and running the width of the main division of the building. Here, too, 
every evening, the beau monde resort, and the splendid bands of the 

rarde a cheval, and Bréobréjenky regiments, play from six to eight 
o’clock. The Imperial family attend frequently, and like some of their 
subjects, finish the out door amusements and exercises of the day by ar- 
riving in time for the Russian Evening Hymn, a most delicious composi- 
tion, and which is always the last air played, after which they repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer and disperse. All present stand uncovered, and if any of 
the male members of the geen family are in equipages, they alight im- 
mediately, and, cap in hand, so remain till it is finished, Beyond this 
promenade ground 1s a flower garden, intersected by broad pathways, and, 

right and left of this, spacious avenues overshadowed by the same veteran 
elms which stretch away into a transparent wood, and debouche at gates 
planted on the main highway of Peterhoff. Between the flower-garden 
and the space where the wood commences, is a large basin, the reservoir 
of a fountain, in the midst of which stands Neptune, trident in hand, 
seemingly reading a lecture to the dolphins around, which are looking up 
asif listening to him. On all sides but that of the flower-garden, the 
foliage of the old elms affords delightful shade, which was gratefully ap- 
preciated on the day in question, the ceremony taking place at noon. 

From an early hour all the rank and beauty of Peterhoff might be seen 
wending its way to the palace gardens. Streams of equipages of ever 
description, from the straw-littered waggon, driven by the astute David, 
with his numerous progeny behind him, to the elegant blue enamelled 
pheton, and English harnessed greys of the American Consul—the best 
“whip,” by the way, in these latitudes—all converging to the same point 
of attraction. At twelve o’clock the procession proceeded from the palace 
church, where prayers had been read, towards the basin of the fountain. 
First came His Excellency the handsome General Galachoff, Graud Master 
of Police, followed by the priests, deacons, and court choristers, chaunt- 
ing on their way. Then, the representatives of Church and State. fol- 
lowed in the person of the Czar and Metropolitan, side by side. The for- 
mer in a General’s full uniform, wearing the cordon blue, and decorated 
with stars and orders, bearing his helmet in his hand. Grand, majestic, 
—— in all his movements, his Majesty presenting astriking contrast to 
his Eminence. The venerable Metropolitan moved on with slow and un- 

ual step, impeded not a little by the unyielding stiffness of the rich robes 
of silver tissue in which he was encased. He wore a high round turban- 
like mitre, thickly studded with large diamonds, which, on the slightest 





movement, surrounded his brow with an auréole of light, and his face 
being completely concealed behind a large gold cross which he carried, 
close pressed against his visage, produced the most mysterious effect that 
can well be imagined. 
presented at that moment the most perfect fication of the two great 
divisions of the Empire, represented in the person of each. Next came 
the Czarovitch and vena,* the latter oy | the place of her Ma- 
jesty the Empress, who watched the ceremony through her opera-glass 
from the balcony, followed by the grand Dukes and Duchesses, ladies in 
waiting, the Crown Princes of , and of Saxe, and several Aus- 
trians of distinction, their suites, &., &c., the Imperial Grand Dukes and 
Princes, wearing their cordons. All the officers were in full uniform, and 


displayed their decorations, and the ladies appeared in full dress. And, | E 


bringing up the rear, considerably behind the rest, came a party of Aus- 
trians, reminding one of the archers of Robin Hood and Little ohn ; but 
in lieu of Lincoln green” these gentlemen sported surtouts of light blue, 
loose and scarlet trowsers, and cocked hats with green feathers,—a costume 
most unwarlike in appearance, but which was, nevertheless, an effective 
auxiliary in a scene like the present, where every gay-coloured stripe 
tells with as much effect as bright blossoms in a bouquet of ever- 
greens. 

On reaching the fountain, the metropolitan priests, deacons, and choris- 
ters took their stand on a carpeted stage, placed near the edge of the basin. 
On this stage was a reading desk, covered with silver tissue, several 
standards, and a double row of colossal candlesticks, supporting enormous 
candles, which one of the priests kindled from the sacred flame of a con- 
secrated taper brought from the ever-burning lamp in the church, and 
preserved in a lantern elevated on a pole, and which usually forms a pro- 
minent feature in all religiousceremonies. The Czar, the Imperial family, 
and foreign visitors, stood beneath a tent surrounding the stage, and were 
disposed fn the same order as that in which they had arrived. The spec- 
tators arranged round the margin of the reservoir, presented, perhaps, the 
least interesting part of this imposing scene, but by no means the least 
picturesque. Here and there, at equal distances round the basin, stood the 
erect, immoveable forms of innumerable Cossacks, like scarlet columns, 
their capitals surmounted by round, woolly, black turbans, their formida- 
ble aspect and warlike garb contrasting strangely with the slighter forms 
and light fanciful dresses, of that “gathering” of noble dames. Out 
burst the heavenly strains of “ Gospodi Pomilui,’”’ or “ Lord have mercy 
on us,’”’ upon which every Russian head bent low, and each devoutly crossed 
himself, and a sea of heads undulated backwards and forwards, and again 
the right arm of each was upraised, and with the tips of the thumb and 
two first fingers compressed—emblematic of the Holy Trinity—each made 
the sign of the cross on his breast. King, priests, and people, all there 
devoutly joined in the pious ceremony. The Metropolitan now advanced 
towards the basin, holding aloft the golden cross. A large silver vessel, 
resembling a large soup tureen, had been previously filled with the Neva 
water and deposited in the reservoir. Into this the Metropolitan dipped 
the cross, and, withdrawing it in a horizontal one cong: poured the water 
thus collected onits surface into a golden cup held by a priest. Taking a 
small broom of green birch twigs in one hand, and the golden cup in the 
other, amidst a fresh outburst of that celestial chaunt, and ascendin 
clouds of insence, his eminence dipped the birch twigs into the <' water, 
and in the form of a cross sprinkled the standards of Russia. The Me- 
tropolitan then advanced towards the Czar, to whom he presented the 
golden cup. His Majesty dipped in his hand, and made the sign of the 
cross on his Imperial visage, after which he shook the venerable dignitary 
heartily by the hand, and kissed him twice on one cheek and once on the 
other. The grand dukes presented themselves in succession, each dipping, 
crossing, bowing, and finishing the ceremony by kissing the hand of the 
Metropolitan. After the departure of the Imperial cortege, which return- 
ed to the palace in the same order in which it had arrived, there was a 
universal rush of peasants, men, women, and children, towards the font, 
the fortunate ones nearest not only dipping in fingers and sprinkling, but 
positively drenching themselves with the consecrated fluid. 

The solemn “ Gospodi Pomilui” had ceased. The Metropolitan and his 
conclave of priests and deacons had retired to the church, and the ladies 
having taken part in the procession, to the moe | of the Empress, who, 
prior to their coming, had been joined by her lovely grandchildren, whose 
pretty faces were but just visible above the front of the balcony ; and be- 
low this balcony was the Czar, well mounted on a noble chesnut steed, his 
sons also mounted, and standing one behind the other in order of seniority. 
All the different cadet corps passed in review, or ‘‘ walked in ceremony,” 
before their Majesties, who appeared highly satisfied with their perform- 
ance, and, dismissing them to eat their bon-bons,t his Majesty saluted the 
Empress, who rose and courtesied, her sons and military visitors doing the 


to | same, when they all dismounted and followed the Czar, who had by this 


time joined the Czaritza and the ladies above, where sweetmeats and fruits 
were now handed, by veritable, white-turbaned Moors, in rich oriental 
dresses. In about five minutes after, every vestige of the gay scene had 
disappeared ; not a living creature was to be seen, or sound heard, save 
the echo of my own footsteps as I hastily traversed the spot where the Im- 
perial family had so recently stood, in order to join my party, who were a 
little in advance. 

Having had sufficient amusement for one day, we resolved to spend the 
evenimtg quietly, sketching near the “ Selsky domic ;”’ so accordingly, after 
dinner, having stowed away a provision of books, work, and drawing ma- 
terials, off we set in the old boat up the lake. 

We were very agreeably pursuing our various avocations, when an old 
tumble-down caleche and pair of gaunt bays stopped at “ Selsky domic,” 
and, after depositing a man with a large white bundle, drove off and ap- 
proached the a side of the lake, near which we sat in our 
“light bark’ (?) The driver dismounted, and, flinging himself on his 
face on the grass, fell asleep. Soon after a second “ affair” of the same 
description stopped, and deposited, another man and another bundle, and 
drove round to our neighbourhood. The driver of this one also flung him- 
self on the grass, where, supporting himself on his elbows, he struck up a 
plaintive melody of Little Russia, finishing each verse by a long-continued 
shake, an octave above the final note of the air. A third carriage arrived, 
having deposited two footmen in rich liveries ; but the driver of the third, 
by way of variety, scrambled over his box to the interior of the equipage, 
where he coiled himself up in the corner and fell asleep. We were at a 
loss to know what all this portended, and waited patiently for the denoue- 
ment. Presently the distant rumble of carriage-wheels was heard, and 
another vehicle ~—— at the domic, but this time it was a handsome 
phaeton and pair of fine greys, from which two officers alighted and en- 
tered, one of them beckoning the old soldier, ‘‘ Le moustache gris,” to fol- 
low. And again the distant rumble of wheels, and now an elegant caleche 
arrived, in which two ladies were seated, and the old soldier ap at 
the carriage door, and having assisted the lady to alight, stooped and 
kissed the hem of her dress, but, strange to say, the old soldier of our ac- 
quaintance had suddenly grown two feet higher, he had, besides this, 
swollen out four times his usual size, his bearing was that of a prince, and, 
above all, where was his “ moustache gris?” We all looked at each other 
in surprise. There was the same corporal’s coat, and cap, and orders, and 
all the paraphernalia of long service we had been accustomed to note 
about our friend, but the man was changed—changed entirely, even to his 
very moustache, bewitched, or spirited away, for we had seen him enter 
the domic five minutes before, and look, the soldier has clasped the lady in 
his arms, and her head reclines on his breast! and, raising his cap, as he 
imprinted a kiss on her cheek, behold, the Czar? Le grand seigneur mili- 
tare of “ Selsky domic.” 

To make a pleasant surprise for the Empress, the Czar had a coat and 
cap made resembling those of the corporal—thinking to hide himself 
under such a disguise—and popping them on, hastily descended to the 
— to receive her Majesty in lieu of the corporal, whose duty it was to 

0 80. 

This coat and cap are now exhibited at Selsky Domic. 

The imperial party had come to take tea, and the old tumble-down 
caléches belonged to the baker, who brought his tea bread in a table cloth : 
the major-domo and court footmen. And now a char-au-banc and four ar- 
rived with the court ladies, A cabriolet, belonging to the handsome Duc 
de Leuchtenberg,} the husband of the Grand Duchess Marie, a pony phae- 
ton and four splendid ponies, belonging to, and driven by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, carriages and four, the Empress’ close carriage, in which her 
Majesty returns to the cottage when the evenings become cold, and quite 
a procession of ladies and gentlemen on horseback. The domic looked 
more beautiful than ever. The porte cochére stood wide open, displaying 
a goodly company within straying over the well-kept lawns and garden. 
The Grand Duchess Marie was there and several dames @’honneur and 
charming demoiselles in waiting. Great lords in waiting, chiefly military, 
lending the scarlet and gold of their uniforms to heighten the effect. All 
round the wide margin of the lake stood carriages and four, with postillions 
and outriders. Gay blue ear-bows fluttering in long streamers from the 
heads of the English harnessed horses. The Czar’s phaeton, which he 
drives himself; English grooms walked horses up and down; the deer 











* Wife of the heir apparent. 
+ Each cadet receives a quarter of a pound of bon-bons after every review. 
¢ The Duc de Leuchtenberg is now no more. 


Abstractedly considered, these two individuals | The 








hounds of the Grand Duke flew coursing about, and court footmen hurried 
oe ot thither. 

ng partaken of tea the Imperial resumed their 

Empress her chariot, with a pair of Coassel footmen behind in 


The Emperor occupied his phaeton with Maric Nicholaivena 
and having seen the Empress safe off, his Majesty took a drive 
“Cabane”’ side of the “lac des fees.” A detachment of sappers 
from the manceuvres were returning by the road on the 
their camp, about a verst further on, and a double row of 
to the water’s edge, of course poovenes their seeing the 
jesty seeing them ; he heard them, however. “ My 

mperor, in a voice which no one could mistake for other than 
Czar,” replied a thousand voices, with such a shout as should 
heard to understand, and striking up a national and loyal air, 
tinued singing till they reached their camp. 

I had seen the noble Czar and his estimable family for the last 
pine a ater 4 yn warm day. and long chill night, bade the na- 

eir double-windowed i 

stranger to his far-distant home. Se ice Wt eal 

With deep regret I took a long farewell of the enchanting Pe 
and as the light vessel bore me each moment further from the 
og I might travel the wide world over and not set foot in 
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ENGLISH GARDEN FRUITS. 


The pear and the apple tree, now coming into blossom in the great or- 
chards of England, and filling the eye with beauty, may be said to be the 


most truly national of our fruit-bearing plants. Bot! 
genus, that called P. 8 plan oth are of the same 


, and belong to the natural order Rosaces, 


form- 
ing @ of the fith section Pomex. As the history of these two divi- 
— this genus for a part of their course runs pesctiel, we will fora 
‘ime 


of them together, and hereafter take up those points on which 


th , 

The fruits of all plants of this tribe are called pomes, as we have seen 
that of the stone-fruits to be drupes, and of the bramble and some others 
bacea, or berries. The structure of a pome is very different from that of 
either a drupe or a berry. It is the tube of the calyx grown fleshy, in- 
cluding wi it, and forming one body with, the carpels, w are 
usually five, with bony or gristly walls, enclosing one or more seeds. 
Around this seed-core is a mass of cells, which, if you place a slice under 
a microscope, present a beautiful appearance as their juicy and 
contents burst from them. These contain the acids, es, and other 
matters which give their peculiar flavour to the fruit ; and at the 
is the rind, which formerly was the cuticle of the calyx. So far the 
ral features of both fruits are alike ; but there is a difference in the 
rangement of the cells which form their substance ; and in the pear 
deposited some particles of gritty, stony material, called by Grew “ 
tareous knots or grains,” which are not found in the apple. Most of these 
are round. They are thinly scattered towards the outer part of the fruit, 


g | but by degrees grow closer together; and towards the centre of some 


pears, cohere so closely as to form almost a stony core ; and thus, as Grew 
says, “ the pear is nature’s preface or introduction to the plum.” 
at and regularity of all these cells and tartareous knots is 
very striking. 

Both the apple and the pear opps to have been cultivated in very an- 
cient times, and to huve been held in great estimation. In the Canticles, 
it is said: “ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
loved among the sons.’”” Pliny speaks of some apple-trees which yielded 
more profit to their owners than a small farm, and mentions twenty-nine 
kinds as cultivated in Italy about the beginning of the Christian era, 
The pear is named by the earliest writers as abounding in Syria, 
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t, 
and Greece, where it was dedicated to Minerva. Trees ot Bk 
live to a great age; though the pear, from being less the prey of pnae | 
and from other causes, is said to outlive the apple. An authority quo 

by Evelyn gives 900 years as the probable term of an papas life— 
300 for growth, 300 for standing, and 300 for decay. Such calculations 
cannot of course be accurate, but they re | approach the truth. 

The pas (Pyrus communis) grows wild in woods and hedgerows in 
some of the counties of England, especially in Sussex, Somerset, and De- 
von. It isa tall mp oe tree, of very elegant appearance. The blossoms, 
which grow in lax clusters, are of snowy whiteness, wholly untingy® with 
any colour; the leaves of a fine green, deeply and doubly serrated, and of 
a very peculiar form. The branches are armed with strong spines, more 
than two inches in length, and proportionally thick ; an appe: of 
which@ll cultivated species are waelly devoid. Gerard’s account of this 
tree is qgaint and graphic; he says, it is “ great upright, full of 
for the most part pyramides-like, or of the fashion of a steeple, not 
abroad, as is the apple or crab-tree: the timber of the trunke, or body of 
the tree,.is very firme and sollid, and likewise smoothe ; a wood very fit 
to make divers sorts of instruments of, as also the haftes of sundrie tools 
to work withall; and likewise serveth to be cut into many kinds of 
moulds, not only such prints as these figures are made of [namely, the cu- 
rious plates which adorn his herbal], but also many sorts of ree toies 
for coifes, brest-plates, and such like, used amongst our English gentlewo- 
men.” He gives us the names of six varieties, which, if I repeat them, 
will, I fear, not lead my readers to a very covetous desire to partake of 
such delicacies. They are the great “ choke-peare”’ (Pyrum stranguta- 
torium), the “ small choke-peare,”’ the “ wild hedge peare,’’ the “ wild 
crab-peare,”’ the “ lowsie wild-peare,” and the “ crowe-peare.”” He says: 
“Tn taste they differ among themselves in divers points—some are sharpe, 
sour, and of an austere taste; some more pleasant; others harsh and bit- 
ter; and some, of such a choking taste, that they are not to be eaten of 
hogs, and wild beasts, much less of men.” Yet, as of rude and uncul- 
tured nations of men have sprung some of the most civilised which now 
adorn the face of the earth, so of these rough and choking pears are pro- 
duced all the rich and juicy fruit¢ of that name which now exist in our 
land ; fruits which far exceed the luscious dainties of India, and would be 

rized above any which flourish in eastern lands, if they could there be- 
brought to perfection. But it is in temperate climates alone that these 
valuable trees attain any luxuriance, or their fruits any flavour. How 
early the pear was cultivated in England is not known ; but it is probable 
that it was before the time of King John, as there isa tradition that he 
was poisoned by a dish of pears presented by the monks of Swinsted. 
There is an entry in an account-book of age | VIIL, “to a woman who 
gaff the kynge peres, two-pence ;” and in old writers we often hear of 
‘ wardens’’ and “ warden pies,” which was the more common name for 
pears. They were formerly considered to be an antidote against the poi- 
son of “ venomous mushrooms ;” and also a drink of perry to be good 
against a surfeit of mushrooms. 

We have seen that the wood of the pear-tree is valuable for many uses. 
In Persia, where the religion, which is Mohammedan, forbids the use of 
gold or silver utensils for table-service, this wood is loyed to make 
very beautifulspoons. The leaves afford a yellow dye, and may be used to 
tinge cloths of a blue colour with green; but the fae value of the pear 
consists chiefly in the richness and excellence of its fruit for the dessert, 
and in its expressed juice, which makes that very delicious beverage 
called perry, which is still made in the cider counties of Hereford and 
Worcester, though not now inso great quantities as formerly. Worlidge, 
a writer of the seventeenth century, says that there was a pear-tree grow- 
ing at Rgss, in Herefordshire, in 1675, that was “ as wide in the circum- 
ference as three men could encompass with their extended arms; and of 
so large a head, as that the fruit of it yielded seven hogsheads of perry in 
one year.”” Worcester, Hereford, Somerset and Devon, are the prime cider 
and perry counties in England. The perry is, however, chiefly made in 
the two former; and much both of that and of cider is exported to the 
West Indies and America, as also to India. The pear often yields fruit in 
years when the apple fails, but both produce very uncertain crops; and 
the difference between a good and a bad apple year is often the difference 
of several hundred ds more or less to the cultivator. The arms of 
the city of Worcester are argent a fesse between three pears sable. 

Of the flavour of the wild-apple, or of its attractiveness as an article of 
food, alas! we can say but little. Pyrus malus, the common crab, is the 
only apple indigenous in England, and the fruit it bears is of a most harsh, 
austere ¢ ter. Cultivation entirely alters the character of the apple. 
It seems probable that this fruit was cultivated in England by the Saxons, 
if not even at an earlier period by the Romans. The finer of table- 
fruit seem to have been of much later introduction. The pippin was 
“ brought from over seas” in the reign of Henry VIII.; al Shaks- 
peare, by a little anachronism, makes Justice Shallow say : “ You shall 
see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin, of 
my own grafting ;” and again, in the Merry Wives of Windsor: “I'll 
make an end of dinner ; there’s pippius and cheese tocome ;” the times of 
these plays being more than a century earlier. The cider orchards began 
to be planted in the reign of Charles I. Evelyn, in his Sy/va, earnestly 
presses the superior advantages of the culture of cider-fruite in preference 
to hops. “It is little more than an age,” says he, “since hops (rather a 
medical than alimental vegetable) transmuted our wholesome ale into 





beer, which doubtless much altered our constitutions,” &c.; and after- 

















wards: “ Jain industry of one Harris (a fruiterer to King 
Henry VIL) that on delds and sacleene of about thirty towns in Kent 
were planted with fruit, to the universal benefit and general improve- 
ment of that county to thisday; as by the noble example of my Lord 
Scudamore, and some other public-spirited gentlemen in those parts, 
Herefordshire is become, in a manner, but one entireorchard.” The best 
apple-gardens in England, more ally those of the cider districts, have 
been observed by to follow the tract of red sandstone which 
stretches across the island from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire ; in Ireland, the 
best orchards are on limestone gravel ; and in Scotland, there are few 
that are not on some soil more or less calcareous. A good apple year isa 
season of great profit to apple-growers, but it is also one of a most demo- 
ralising tendency to the poor, for the a of cider, their favourite be- 
verage, leads them in many cases to indulge in it to excess; and many a 
drunkard may trace the beginning of his downward course to a time when 
his want of self-denial led him to abuse God’s gracious gift of plenty to his 
own disgrace and ruin, and to commence a habit which it is easier to be- 
gin than it is to lay aside. I remember one year in which apples were so 
abundant, that the coopers could not supply casks to contain the cider, 
and tanks were made to hold the surplus quantity of liquor, which flowed 
in streams from the glutted presses. In that season, heaps on heaps of 
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library. Living in courts, the intimate friend of politicians, acute and far- 
seeing in all things, the aspect of public affairs filled her with anxiety. 
There were discontent and disunion at home; abroad, the nations were 
still staggering under the effects of the French Revolution ; the course of 


all | Buonaparte was beginning. Nor was she insensible to the dangers attend- 


eareer her gallant young kinsman had so well begun. On the 
——. he would Aeon When, how should she see her sister’s son 
again? Now she considered the two children were at rest; hours had 
passed since their bright unthinking good-night. She was roused by a 
most unmistakable step—one acquired only by those whose walk is over 
the unsteady waters ; and young oe a annua. Rs was neither 

iety in his manner, and the strong wi 
tion ‘Quietly, respectfully, he told his aunt that he loved the Lady Mary, 
and that he intended to marry her. There was great feeling ; there was 
earnest p : there was nothing ridiculous in the declaration of the 
boy-lover. He rather expressed his conviction of what would be, than 
ion or assistance. 

wredy Chobham was, to say the least, greatly puzzled ; she thought the 
proposition absurd—its probabilities small. The youth was entering on 
a life of difficulty and danger ; years might elapse before he would see his 
native land again ; and then, would he be a match for her child? Rank 





fruit lay beneath the trees till after Christmas, from deficiency in the num- 
ber of hands and instruments needed to bruise and or ye them, so that 
the whole air was impregnated with the heavy smell of apples, which in 
many instances uced disease ; and good cider was that my sold at 
the Bing’s Mouth—thus the press is provincially termed—as low as halfa 
guinea a ~~ oe The quantity of apples required to make a hogshead 
of cider, is twenty-four to thirty bushels and in a good year, an hoe 
of orchard will produce somewhere about 600 bushels, or from twenty 


with apple-trees. In some they are observed on Old \ 
day ; Mean a few days Aap and although they slightly vary in dif- 
ferent places, yet in main points they agree. The farmer w aby me: a 
are to receive the benefits of the ceremony, givesa grand supper ; a 
about ten o’clock (or, in some not till twelve) men, women 7” 
children, to the scene of action, in some districts carrying wi 
them cider in buckets, with roasted apples floating in it, with which the 
trees are pelted ; in others, this part of the ceremony is not observed, but 
suppl of bread and toasted cheese is carried into the orchard, and all 
assembled under one of the best apple-trees, A boy is then 
seated on the branches, and cries out : “ Tit-tit—More to eat!” represent- 
ing the character of a tom-tit ; on which they hand up to him some of the 
bread and cheese and cider. The whole party, who are supplied with lit- 
cups, then stand round the tree, and sing : 

Here’s to thee, good 2 penny 

To bear and blow apples enow, 

This year, next year, and the year after, too : 

Hatfuls, capsfals, three bushel in bagfuls, 

And pay the farmer well. 
They then drink round, and fire a salute to the tree, making all the noise 
they — with pistols, old blunderbusses, or other firearms; or failing 
these, with cupledeus of gunpowder, placed in holes bored in pieces of 
wood, accompanying their salute with loud cheering, and firing at the 
branches of the apple-trees. In some neighbourhoods, a libation of cider 
is poured out at the root of the tree, but this isnot invariable. The party 
then again stand round, and with another cup of their favourite cider sing, 
as a concluding toast : 

To your wassail, and my wassail, 
Ana joy be to our jolly wassail. 

This custom is called wassail, and the people speak of meeting to “ bless 


&° 
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the apple-trees.”’ A 
We five left but ee for the remaining species which are classed 
under the head Pomee, must therefore but glance at them. They con- 
sist of the quince (Cydonia vulgaris), and but few others. The quince is 
scarcely to be considered indigenous in England, but, nevertheless, it 
grows wild, and abounds in some parts of Sussex. The fruit, which is of 
much the same form and structure as the apple, is considered to have me- 
dicinal qualities ; and of it wine is made, and a sort of marmalade, which 
by some people is much liked as a flavour to the apple in pies. Some old 
writer says : “Marmalade of quincesis toothsome, as well as wholesome, 
and therefore I cannot blame such gentlemen who are seldom without it 
in their closets.” But however that may be, the strong natural scent and 
taste of garlic which impregnate the fruit, prevent it from being a favour- 
ite with many. There are also some varieties of the service-tree (Pyrus 
sorbus), and one of the mespilus or medlar, which, with haws and & few 


fortune, were alike inadequate. The mother’s eye foresaw the splendour of 
womanhood into which the young girl would develope ; she did not un- 
derrate her + advantages of wealth and connection ; and here was a 
sailor boy A sme claiming her. She looked up: in the calm clear eye, 
the self-reliant ample brow, the hero stood revealed ; she doubted not 
future or his destiny. He might die ; but, living or dying, every one con- 
nected with him would be ennobled. The fulfilment of his hope was un- 
likely, but she would not send her sister’s child away in sorrow. 

“ Arthur,” she said, and eye and lip quivered ; ‘‘ my child is happy in 
your love ; hereafter you will unde more of her worth, her position 
and its requirements. You must entirely deserve her ; till you do, do not 
attempt to win her. I have but one stipulation: no word of what has 
passed between us must disturb her peace, until you can become her hus- 
band.” Strange word to a boy of sixteen, stranger still that it did not 
seem incongruous ; and he accepted the terms. Long before the rest of the 
world was stirring, he again visited the seat by the river-head, and made 
prize of a small portion ofa blue crapé sash that had been left waving in 
the breeze ; and by sunrise he had joined his ship at Portsmouth. 

The Lady Mary returned toschool. It was 0 ed that for some time 
she paid marked attention to her geographical studies ; and walking her 
measured pace round the dull London squares, her thoughts were often 
on the broad Pacific, or coasting the Mediterranean. Time passed on, and 
these things faded. With a delicate refinement, she stood the acknowled 
beauty of the day. But she lived in stirring times, and hers was no spirit 
that could live for itself alone. In all the daily occurring public events, 
she took an absorbing interest. Suitors came and went ; she never seemed 
to have any but kind and gracious words of refusal to give them. She 
could not account for it herself. From time to time, she read with inter- 
est, but without emotion, the glowing descriptions of Arthur Townsend’s 
prowess and rewards. She saw his name coupled with all that her country 
valued and honoured, and she felt glad and proud that she was related to 
him. Twice he had returned, and they had met with pleasure and unre- 
serve on her part ; but they had never been at Wearscote together again. 
And still more years passed, and with them came sorrow : her mother did 
not leave to see the end of the romance. And now even that trial was 
over ; and at five-and-twenty, the Lady Mary was in possession of great 
wealth, every personal charm in full perfection, but still wandering, fancy 
free, by the side of the river at Wearscote. 

And again it isa summer evening, and again the Lady Mary is sitting 
on the chair by the side of the lake, and again, earnestly, respectfully, by 
no mean cavalier, is a suit she has often heard before urged on her. The 
affections of the Lady Mary are disengaged ; she almost fears it is selfish 
to feel so indifferent ; ought she not to give some encouragement, some 
hope? She wavers in her refusal; assuming the same attitude in which 
she had listened to another voice ten years before. Her eyes rests on a 
small speck in the arm of the chair; a crust of paint has been recently 
rubbed off ; and with a sudden rush and bound backwards, memory takes 
in the whole scene when that small hole was nervously bored. All the 
very words then uttered come back, and with them a feeling that she dare 
not accept or encourage any offered love. 

True to his promise and to himself, Arthur Townsend returned. His 
country paid, in wealth and honours, part of the debt of gratitute she owed 
him. He met the Lady Mary on equal terms : how he sped in his wooing, 
is matter of history. In an old cabinet, a small piece of oak, delicately 
perforated, and wrapped in a portion of blue crape, was found, and then 





other unedible fruits, close the catalogue of British pomes. The fruit of 
the service-tree, which, like the medlar, is considered fit to be eaten when 
in a state of partial decay, is a very pleasant subacid fruit, It isa rather 
tree, with seven-lobed serrate leaves, and bearing loose terminal 
we of white flowers, which produce bunches of somewhat pear-shaped 
berry-like pomes. These are ripe about November, and are then sold in 
the markets, though they are gathered some weeks before they are ripe. 
They are a treat to children and the poor, asa large bunch may be bought 
for a half-penny, and the flavour is very agreeable. It is a custom at 
Kindford, in Sussex, and probably elsewhere in that county, for a damsel 
who wishes to encourage the attentions of asuitor, to hang a bunch of this 
fruit in her chamber-window, as a token that he is accepted.— Chambers. 





THE PIN-HOLE. 

Among the many traditions held in reverence by the descendants of the 
Lady Chobham, there is one of peculiar int.-rest.—The afternoon of 
an unrivalled summer day was verging towards evening; long shadows 
were cast on the turf ; a gentle breeze stirred the thousand leaves overhead, 
and rippled the surface of the river Wear, which, ponded back, formed the 

eae sheet of water that constituted one of the chief orna- 
ments of Wearscote, the ancestral domain of the Chobham family. 

A pleasure-boat, into which the dripping oars had only recently been 
drawn, rocked on the bosom of the lake ; and on arustic seat on the margin 
sat two young People, who had been loitering away the whole day ina 
state of entire felicity. The Lady Mary was at that time not more than 
fifteen, and rather childish in appearance, with long fair hair flowing in in- 
fantine carelessness and grace, clear delicate complexion, large eyes that 

t the ground ; the whole contour hardly giving promise of that ex- 

te loveliness which in after-days shone unrivalled in the court of 

Her dress was that of a child—a simple white frock with a 

broad blue crape sash ; a comfortable German bonnet, with its deep tippet 
or cape. 

The young girl was slightly thrown back on the seat; and whilst her 
companion held her left hand, the right was busily engaged in forcing the 
gold pin that had fastened her sash in and out of the hard oak arm of the 
park chair. Thisshe did in a sort of unconscious manner, though every 
now and then the blood would rush into her cheeks, and her efforts become 
almost spasmodic. With infinite difficulty, at such times, a k of wood 
might be forced ont, almost big enough for the cricket-ball of a mite. 
Perseverance, however, did much, and the pin-hole attained more and 
more of a respectable depth and sha The young man by the Lady 
Mary’s side was in reality not much older than herself ; but the hardships 
tt ha alread life, the constant change of climate, and the real. service 


seen, gave him an appearance of age and manliness. He 
had entered the navy at thirteen, and was now enjoying a short leave of 


in the stiff uniform of the service, Arthur Townsend had 
no adventitious advantages ; but if you looked in his face, its high resolu- 
tion and et mental power shadowed out the future companion of Nel- 
gon and Collingwood. You might almost have read his part in Trafalgar. 
And now he was warming with the subject most interesting to him ; and 
that voice ofsingular sweetness, destined “to shout amid the shouting 
crew,” was telling to may attentive ears, of moonlight watehes on 
the tideless Mediterranean ; of stormy conflicts in the Bay of Biscay ; ay, 
and of the cannon’s roar—of conflict, and death, and victory. The y 
mn with head declined, and little hand working diligently with the gold 
? 


they fell on the enemy’s ships and batteries; and the flush on her cheek 
came and went more rapidly as the narrator described the daring deeds, 
the moments of peril, as the victors braved everything to rush to the res- 


shi 
no longer considered as enemies, but as suffering follow-crcatene shea her 


indicated, how larze a share the narrator had 
events. And then Arthur Townseicd described softer scenes: abe inlets 
formed under sunny skies, where t!:e flamingo was wading in the still la- 
soe ag the palm-tree saw its feathered top reflected ; scenes of quiet 
like a still evening after a pony ons | ; and the cheek grew clear 
, and the wonder-working little rested ; but in Siese com- 
Sige Letraset ay 
t cre a 'y closed over Wearscote ; the 
hours were even approaching, but still Lady Chobham meditated ta bet 
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this imperfectly-told little story came out. 





A DOMESTIC MENAGERIE. 


We, for our parts, will be candid ; and will unblushingly, openly, and 
unreservedly confess to having lately set up a childish menagerie ; and 
that under circumstances of considerable difficulty. We were travelling 
about, with no settled home—a month at one place and a month at ano- 
ther. It was, therefore, impossible to include in our suite even a selection 
of the beauties of the Birmingham list of feathered fowl. It was quite 
out of the question to hope to be preceded by a herdsman driving a 
Knowsley flock of antelopes and vicunas for our daily diverson. But, if 
one thing can’t be had, to get ancther, and a next best, is the part of 
wisdom. A travelling menagerie we managed to collect, not so ponder- 
ous as Wombwell’s, nor so valuable as Batty’s trained steeds, but quite as 
amusing as either of them in its own little way. 

It is instructive to observe the virtues, and sometimes the caprices and 
failings, of humble life. We had an excellent opportunity during the 
great part of last summer. One compartment of our zoological prome- 
nade, an aquarium, was a large tumbler glass filled with sea water, and 
mainly tenanted by asea anemone and a mussel. Other visitors were now 
and then introduced ; but they were fleeting mortals, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Some infant crabs, as big as your finger nail, would look up 
ravenously to a gay young codling that was swimming in mid-water over- 
head. If the tender fry sunk down to repose, his body was instantly rip- 
ped open by the pfncers of the crabs ; so there was rapidly an end of him. 

ut, of all selfish and unamiable creatures, these crabs were the very 
worst. While rama on the murdered carcase, the strongest crab inva- 
riably amused himself by kicking his weaker comrades back, and driving 
every one but himself from table. In front, he was stuffing his funny flat 
jaws with tit-bits torn off by his finger and thumb ; behind, he wascarrying 
on a pugilistic contest with his feet. We determined tohaveno more to do 
with crabs, mainly because they would let the sea anemone have no rest, 
but perpetually annoyed him, and made him shrink into nothing, by put- 
ting their toe-nails into his mouth. 

ne thing which struck us as particularly droll, was that such despica- 
ble creatures—“ the last links of Nature’s chain,” and so forth—should 
presume to have a will of their own. The mussel, when put into his crys- 
tal bath, of course sank down to the bottom of the glass, and lay there 
motionless, like a stone. He seemed to be just as well off there as any- 
where else. He did not think so himself, however. In a day or two he 
was suspended, by a tackle of bis own spinning, half-way up the inside of 
the glass, with the widest part of his shell downwards. And so satisfied was 
he with his new situation that he strengthened and multiplied his cordage, 
as fast as his resources allowed him to do so. We could never discover 
how he reached his elevation ; but it must have been by shooting forth a 
self grappling mooring-rope, and then climbing up it with his tongue or 


You may fancy that an oyster, of all creatures in the world, would be 
the one to take th ings coolly and contentedly, as they come ; but you are 
yielding your mind to a vulgar delusion. oyster is very particular 
about lying in a comfortable position in his bed. If accident or violence 
has turned him in a wrong one, he fidgets till he gets into the right one 
again. And his right position is exactly that which his faithfulfriend and 
obedient servant, the onger, believes to be the wrong one. Both the 
dissentient parties are wise in their generation. The object of the one is 
to let the fresh tidal stream run in and out of his shell as fast as possible, 
at certain epochs of the day ; the interest of the other is to confine a table- 
spoonful of sea-water as long there as may be. So the oyster-merchant 
deposits the mollusc with its hollow shell downwards, while the oyster 
himself is fretful and rebellious till he can repose upon the flat 
valve of hiscastle. For, besides the advantages of ventilation, or water- 
ation, which the pose upon the flat shell secures, the oyster is also well 
aware that his hollow valve, when uppermost, serves him as a dome capa- 
ble of sustaining pressure, on the principal of the arch. An oyster, lying 
on his hollow shell, is exactly in the fix of a tortoise on his back, not to 
mention the advantage lost of being steadily settled in life instead of 
rocking about in the unstable equilibrium of a rolling oyster that can 
gather no moss, Apropos of the moss, our mantel-shelf museum contains 
several beautiful specimens illustrative of the oyster’s successful resolu- 
tion never to stand upon his head, if he can help it. And those are some 
hollow oyster-shells, from each of which a feathery tuft of delicate coral- 
line springs up, like a petrified plume growing at the bottow of the sea. 
If the oyster had not been permanently placed upon his flat shell, how 


ressed all emo-- 





mn have sprouted so elegantly on 
his concave scull-cap? This native crest of the native oyster decides the 
question of upside down. The fish shop individual is all out of sorts. If 
you doubt the vivacity of oysters at large, take a walk amongst them 
any hot summer’s afternoon when the tide is out. Their clatter and spurt- 
ing, their snapping and sucking, make you think they can hardly be the 
same creatures which you are accustomed to behold so “ mush” and down- 
cast in the condemned cell of a Christmas barre}, after a violent whisk- 
ing through the frosty air. 
erybody has not seen a sea-anemone, although they are multitudinous 
on many parts of our coast. If you take a stroll at ebb-tide, below high- 
water mark, along a rocky shore, you will find the boulders plentifully 
rinkled with seeming specks of clotted blood. Touch them and they 
shrink into a thin leathery patch. In the little pools which have been 
left by the retiring waves, you will observe apparent flowers of various 
sizes, from a sixpence to a five-shilling piece, and mostly of a dull deep 
crimson tint. You might fancy them a knot of self-sown, submarine German 
asters, Try to gather one, and it withers into nothing, perhaps squirting 
a few drops of water in your face. It isa living creature and not a flower, 
and has transformed itself into a cold clot of gore as the best means of 
escaping from your grasp. You will have a better chance of capturing 
those which the tide has left — dry. 

Here is one, plump and of a g colour. It has nothing to attach it to 
the limestone boulder but the pressure of the atmospheye“acting on its 
sucker-like base ; but we may rend it to pieces beforwe can get it off. 

there are none to be found (or very rarely) on pebbles of a portable 
size ; as if the creatures knew which was the safest anchorage. We will 
have it, however, to add to our menagerie. It is on the side of the block, 
which is more convenient for us than the top. With this lump of stone, 
I rap, tap, tap just above it, taking care not to touch its very crushable 
person. See; it dislikes the jar and is beginning to give way. It drops, 
and I catch it in this oyster-shell, which contains a tempting little pool of 
salt-water. It settles ; we may now put our prisoner in our game-bag and 
march off with it home. 

Tame sea anemones display great wilfulness, and, if not propel 
managed, a sulky temper. The grand object is to have them show to ~ 4 
vantage, and make the best possible display with their petals, or arms. 
To effect this you must keep them very hungry ; short commons are sure 
to call forth their attractive endowments. Like poets, and printers, and 
dancers, and singers—omitting all mention of periodical prose-writers— 
they exercise their talents for what they can get, as well as because it 
is their born vocation to please. Every petal is a moveable mem- 
ber, whose office is to provide for the central mouth. Drop a pin’s-head 
morsel of fish-meat just over the anemone, so as to fall, while sinking, be- 
tween the arms, and it is clutched by the one that is nearest to it, and 

cked at once into the digestive repository. But feast oe flower, and 

e doubles himself up close, to open no more until he is again half- 
famished. 

Our sea-anemone travelled about the glass, by sliding along, sometimes 
at quite a perceptible rate, on his sucker. Now and then his spirits droop- 
ed, while g his skin, which came off occasionally in a filmy cuticle. 
On one occasion only did he try to escape ; and that was when his water 
had become turbid, by shrimp-flesh put in to feed his abominations, the 
crabs. He climbed up the glass until he was almost high and dry. It 
was as much as to ask us to renew his bath. But the weather was stormy, 
and we could not go to the beach for his usual supply. Next morning, he 
lay at the hottom of the tumbler, all flabby and unattached. We thought 
he was dead, but it was only a piece of pouting. In an hour or two he 
was as cheerful as ever. To reward his good conduct, we descended the 
cliff, and tapped the raging ocean at the risk of a good ducking. 

The sea-anemone was perfectly amiable, in comparison with the tenants 
of an opposite tank. Spring water was the element which filled a soup- 
tureen that had ever been innocent of English mock-turtle. Instead of 
the nutritious and delicious and pernicious stuff, which, when cold, you 
may chop with a hatchet, this vase of abstinence had never got beyond 
sorrel and cabbage, with a Sunday Jowillon in which were swimming 
mighty islands of well-soaked crust. Its contents were also maigre during 
its second phase. On the surface floated a green bunch of water-cress ; in 
the middle sported a leash of stickle-backs, whose only pleasure was to 
fight and dissect each other alive with their dorsal thorn ; at the bottom 
pined a pair of cray-fish, hating the light, disgusted at being stared at, 
refusing to eat, and cursing in their heart of hearts the villanous tempta- 
tion of the dead dog in a faggot, which had brought them into this pale 
captivity from their dear dark holes on the river’s bank. Be pleasant 
they would not, unless at night, when we were all upstairs and fast 
asleep. Their hearts were more obdurate than mine; they stood out so 
wel], and refused to be comforted so completely, that we turned them into 
a brook, to take their chance. And yet they might have been amusing, if 
they had not proved so nocturnal and shy. They are the very miniature of 
the esculent lobster, “e | of stronger build, and greater tenacity of life, 
ee oe further claim of close relationship by turning red when they are 

oiled. 

But our quadrupeds?—Of course we had quadrupeds. Chance made 
me acquainted with a lovely little animal, the very thing I wanted ; at 
once pretty, convenient and new. I wonder the idea never entered my 
head before. That a school-boy should put me up to getting a pair of 
croquenoiz! I had not seen a Croquenoix for years. Those which I then 
saw were the property of a lady who, for morning dress, always wore one 
of those pretty silk aprons, with little frilled and fringed watch pockets 
on each side, about large enough to hold aturkey’s egg. But instead of 
eggs, in either pocket she carried a Croquenoix. 

And pray what is a Croquenoix, sir ? 

I shake my head oracularly. My renewed acquaintance with the crea- 
tures was thus :—Riding in a public carriole one day, there sat by my side 
an English schoolboy in full uniform. His father and his schoolmaster 
were on the zeat in front. Papa had escaped from his counting-room, and 
manifested a strong propensity to drive. I told him he had better not ; 
because, although our horse was as quiet as a three-legged stool, and I 
had no doubt he piloted his own four-wheel with perfect safety all the way 
from the City to Stoke Newington, yet here the rule of the road differed 
from that at home ; the French go to the right, when we turn to the left ; 
so he would be sure to pitch into the opposition carriole, or get us shove 
over the bank into the canal, by one of those heavy-laden things with 
long strong shafts, a couple of high wheels, a board or two, and a rope or 
two, which it is impossible for Englishmen to call “ a waggon.”’ 

“You are going out a-fishing with your papa to-day?” I asked of the 
lad, “ and = have got your worms ready in that little tin box, with holes 
in the lid, have you not?” 

“Tm go-ng for a visit to England,”’ he answered in reply. “Father 
happened to give me the box, so I thought of carrying in it some Croque- 
noix for sister at home. The boys at our school have lots of Croquenoix ; 
Groper has nine of his own catching, and Matcher breeds them. Some 
boys, however, keep nothing but birds; others like slow-worms the best of 
all dumb animals. Tom Byles talks of taking up the toad and frog fancy. 
Sam Green and I used to go partners, but we have dissolved ; he has all 
the snakes and lizards, and I agreed to take the Croquenoix. Look, sir, 
they are fast asleep.” 

I peeped in cautiously ; the little things were each snugged up and rol- 
led into a ball, with a long fine silky tail wrapped over their nose, like a 
miniature boa ; they were clad in soft light-fawn-coloured fur, with long 
whiskers, or “smellers,” starting from their muzzle. They really were a 
very pretty, brotherly, and even an elegant present. ‘ 

“ Well, but what’s the use of them, my dear? What do they do?” in- 
quired Papa with a most utilitarian air. 

“They sleep,” I interrupted, instantly volunteering to come forward as 
the champion of the Croquenoix. “ Theysleep to perfection ; and that, I 
believe, is their principal accomplishment.” 

“ Sleep! I don’t see much cleverness in that!” 

“T beg your pardon, sir ; I see a great deal. Blessed (as Sancho Panza 
says) be the man who invented sleep. It is the best way of ae 
troublesome people quiet. I wish some folks would sleep twenty-three 
hours and three quarters out of every twenty-four; and so would you, if 
you were in my place. In the house where I am lodging, sir, there lives 
on the same floor a widow lady, who, as the French say, is very lively. 
Lively! She came over the water on purpose to drink the bottled beer 
here, which is celebrated for going off like a fire-engine, and which has a 
pinch of detonating powder dropped into every flask before it is corked. 
According to her, beer which does not burst the bottles, is flat, and not 
worth drinking. Lively, sir! I don’t wonder she was a widow ; fifty hus- 
bands could not have stood her, with her three daughters and her female 
friend. They, sir, may take pattern by the Croquenoix with considerable 
comfort and advan’ to their neighbours. The last thunder storm,— 
that terrific one at night—I was prevented from hearing the magnificent 
bass roulades of aerial music, because, while the widow was scolding with 
lungs of brass—that’s how she killed her husband, sir-——one daughter 
amused herself with slamming the doors; another convulsed the piano 
with a grand finale (which never was a finale ;) the child screamed with 
the force of injured indignation at not being allowed to run out to play in 
the puddles ; and the friend kept running upstairs and downstairs, like a 
coach-horse shod with pattens of lead. So I gave up all chance of hear- 


could that brittle calcareous ramificatio 
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ing the thunder, and undressed myself and went to sleep. r 
utter a word against the Croquenoix, sir ; because, next to Rip Van Win- 
kle, and the famous seven, they are perhaps the very best sleepers in the 
world. .As soon as I get back again, I shall set myself up with a pair or 
two,” . 

The resolution was kept, and the creatures have afforded us no little 
amusement from that very day to this. We were then living on the out- 
skirts of a rather extensive forest in the North of France. Some day I must 
take you for a ramble and a quiet pic-nie there, when the orchises are in 
bloom, and the wild strawberries begin toripen. Croquenoizx, or “ crack- 
walnut,” is the local name of a little qaadruped which inhabits it. The 
word itself is indeclinable. retaining the same form in the plural as in the 
singular ; its derivation is not quite clear, as there are no noiz, or wal- 
nuts, in the forest, though noisettes or hazel-nuts abound. — Muscardin is 
the name which Buffon gives to the species, justly describing it as “ the 
least ugly of all the rats.” He thinks that it does not exist in Great 
Britain; while Ray, who had seen something of the kind, says that the 
little sleeping rat which is found in England is not red-haired on the back, 
like that of Italy, and that therefore it may be a different animal. There 
is no difference between the French and the Italian species, and Aldro- 
vandi has accurately determined it ; but that laborious author.also adds 
that there are two species in Italy—the one rare, having a musky odour ; 
the other, more common, without any scent; and that at Bolo both 
are called Muscardini, on account of their resemblance both in shape and 
size. Our Croquenoix is ascentlessanimal. , 

Now the leading human Croquenoix-catchers of the place—for foxes, 
owls, hawks, and weasels doubtless frequently prey upon them-—are 
French woodmen and English schoolboys. The latter, tolerably sharp 
obervers, say that there is a difference between the creatures they find on 
the south side of the Channel, and those which they left behind in the 
woods of Kent and Devonshire. The at point of the Croquenoix, in 
the estimation of schoolboy fanciers, is its tail, on the length and beauty 
of which depenis its value. Every other feature is sure to be pretty, but 
the tail itself is exceedingly fragile and precarious. If you lay hold of a 
Croquenoix by the tail while he is wide awake and in a state of alarm, he 
will make his escape most unexpectedly, by leaving the member (or its 
skin with the fur) ir your hand. And a Croquenoix is not like a lizard ; 
he cannot reproduce the loss. The disfigurement is never afterwards re- 
paired. Therefore, the importance attached to the tail. The boys are the 
authority that there is a marked difference between the tails of French and 
English Croquenoix. Therefore, they are probably, if not two distinct 
species, at least two decided and ent varieties. 

The Croquenoix makes a round little nest of dried leaves, moss, and 
dead , and places it on the ground, or on the branch of a low bush. 
Here he sleeps all winter in solitary repose ;—every individual having a 
nest to himself-—waking now and then on mild days, to munch a morsel of 
his nutty store. In confinement, Croquenoix live happily enough in com- 
pany, but the accustomed materials of their native habitation must be 
supplied to them for bedding ; hair, wool, and what we might think warm 
and comfortable proving injarious to their health. It is odd that, al- 
though their home is amongst the trees upon the branches, and in a chalk- 
bottomed forest where there is not a single permanent pond or brook, they 
are nevertheless very —_ creatures, and are exceedingly fond of wash- 
ing their face and hands. —_ during rainy weather, the dew on the 
leaves must be the only available water they can find. The staple of their 
diet is nats; almonds are particularly delighted in: but they now and 
then enjoy a green hazel-leaf, or a slice of ripe fruit. Wild cherries 
(merises) abound in the forest ; and the stones of these, which you find on 
the ground, often bear evidence of bowing had their kernels emptied by 
eo The little beast, in spite of his name, is not so foolish as to 
crack his nuts; that would give him unnecessary trouble. He makes just 
one little hole in the shell, about as big as a pin’s head, and my that 
he extracts, or laps out, the kernel with his tongue. By the way, he laps 
his drink like a dog or cat; and if he is very tame, or very thirsty (I 
would not say which), when you handle him, he will gently lick the 
moisture of perspiration from off your hand. Of course, he knows a 
good nut from a bad one, as soon as he touches it, without further ado. 

Croquenoix readily breed in captivity, producing from five to eight at 
a birth.. They come into the world blind and naked, and must not be dis- 
turbed too early in the nest, or the mother will prove infanticide. Other- 
wise, her affection for them is extreme ; to secure a nest of young ones in- 
sures the securing of their parent. She will run squeaking down the 
branch of a tree into your very hand, with the delicate bristles of her tail 
erect, her eyes flashing tiny sparks of fire ; in short, the miniature of & ra- 
ging» lioness. her bite, though it won’t do much more than draw 
blood, like « pin-prick, is sharp enough to make you cry out “oh!” and 
laugh at the same time. When the little ones make their appearance out 
of doors at last, and play about with their dam at night—for their general 
habits are completely nocturnal—and whisk their delicate feather-like 
tails, and twinkle their round black bead-like eyes, they are very taking 
little animals. And, as in other members of their tribe, those brilliant 
eyes are so convex and short-sighted, that you may watch them close at 
hand without their being aware of it, if you will only keep yourself quiet 
and silent. 

The Regents’ Park Gardens might easily add another pleasing novelty 
to their established treasures, by planting a large glass case, like those in 
the reptile house, with tarf, and a living hazel-copse, and then filling it 
with a colony of Croquenoix all by themselves. The. whole thing could 
be finished and inhabited in a week, and would only cost a very few 
pounds. But it is certainly some objection to its value as an exhibition, 
that the public would gaze on a throng of merely sleeping beauties, whese 
waking exploits would be reserved to entertain the keeper who visited 
them on going his rounds in the dark. 

Croquenoix must be kept in strict confinement, or they will hop off for 
a ramble, and forget to return. Still, they are used to a settled home, 
and like to have an apartment which they can call their own. We have 
shut our Croquenoix out of their bed-chamber, and they have opened the 
door with their own little hands, to force their way back again in spite of 
us. I say “hands,” because “ fore-paws” would not convey the use that 
is made of them. One poor fellow, being tired of a truant excursion in 
my bed-room, crept under the carpet for a quiet day’s rest, and was un- 
fortunately crushed there. A woodman, to whom we had given a general 
order, brought us in a large party of Croquenoix. Next morning, three of 
them had escaped from their cage. One bold fellow was perched on the 
rod which supports the window-curtains; the other two were cuddled to- 
gether in the folds of the muslin, fast asleep, and rolled into a ball. In 
winter their sleep is so sound that respiration is suspended, and they are 
cold and death-like. Many a poor Croquenoix has been thrown out of the 
window by his capturer, under the impression that the vital spark had de- 
parted, while Croquey was only slumbering a little more profoundly than 
usual, and enjoying a complete escape from the troubles of the world. 

But you do not find Croquenoix in your French dictionary? You will 
not be very wrong, if you render the word as “* Dormouse.”’ 
—_—_—~.—__——_ 


MRS. STOWE AND HER SATELLITES. 


It has been the fate of all the great epics that their moral has not been 
very discernible, or at least so separable from the story, and so dependent on 
the caprice of the reader, that we are at liberty to admire to our heart’s 
content without drawing any inference whatever. The J/ad was con- 
strued by subsequent ages to prove an inveterate grudge between Eu- 
rope and Asia which nothing could expiate but the conquest of the latter 
by the former in the person of Alexander. The /£neid was written to 
prove the divine mission and descent of Augustus, and the eternal des- 
tinies of Rome. The Lusiad taught the right of Portugal to the East, 
and the leading feature of the Paradise Lost is a very earthly representa- 
tion of Heaven and the Divine mysteries, On these great precedents we 
do not scruple to admire Uncle Tom as warmly as Lord Shaftesbury, or 
Lord Carli e, or any gentleman or lady at Stafford-house, without sur- 
rendering the right of private judgment as to the political doctrine of the 
story. We will do all fitting homage to Mrs. Stowe as a novelist beyond 
compare, at least in the living generation ; but when it comes to the tre- 
mendous question how we are to dea! with three millions born and bred 
in slavery and in the most intimate servile intermixture with a free peo- 
ple,—still more, when it comes to the question how we, another people— 
a rival nation, and a rejected mother-country—are to interfere, we must 
beg to consult those high political considerations which find little place in 
novels, and are particularly distasteful to the warm hearts of fair writers 
and readers. We take the li , therefore, of regarding Mrs. Stowe 

uite distinctly from the meeting at Exeter-hall on Whit-Monday—quite 

istinctly from the rev. gentlemen and professors assembled on that occa- 
sion—distinctly from the resolutions then adupted, and even distinctly 
from herself, so far as she has been compelled to commit herself to any de- 
finite proposal for the abolition of slavery. But even while we write we 
remember that Mrs. Stowe could not possibiy agree with the very first 
resolution carried unanimously. If we remember right, she has emphati- 
cally repudiated any such doctrine as that “the principle of immediate 
and unconditional emancipation is the only one that is consistent with the 
rights of the slave and the duty of the master.” She does not think it the 
right of anybody, however deserving, however miserable, to be utterly 
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pated ; nor does she think it the duty of any man, however responsible; to 
ruin his dependents, as the slaveowners certainly would do if they gave 
in to this plan. Mrs. Stowe would prepare the slave for freedom, and give 
him meanwhile the benefit of Christian usages and laws ; and so little is 
she prepared to see the whole three millions emancipated, that when she 
has got only one of the three millions, and him a very superior specimen, 
free from the yoke, and on British soil, her only resource is to send him to 
Liberia, where we will venture to say he will not go. at 
Accustomed as Mrs. Stowe must be at home to idle exhibition, of bar- 
ren zeal, to indignation meetings that burn like stubble and leave noth- 
ing behind, and all other forms of plausible folly, she must have been 
pained, not to say disgusted, with the frantic impotence of the Exeter-hall 
abolitionists. They rose as she entered the room and received her with 
more than loyalty. She deserves it, and we honour their egthusiasm. They 
repeated their homage at her departure. But what was really done mean- 
while? What was said that could by any means help the poor slave, and 
resolve this fearful enigma? Absolutely nothing. Lord Shaftesbury spoke, 
as he is too apt to speak, when he has discovered what he thinks a re- 
ligious principle. He spoke as if he had never read of slaves in the Bible 
—as if slaves had not been therein told to remain content with their lot— 
as if compulsory service was incompatible with social laws or moral obli- 
gations ; and as if three millions of slaves could be safely emancipated by 
a single vote of the American Con or ene, Sate Legislature, any 
more than all the infants in the Union could be as summarily invested 
with the rights of fullage. Indeed, he did not altogether blink the adverse 
testimony of the Bible, but he disposed of that testimony by the summary 
expedient of declaring that all who rested on it were of the synagogue 
of Satan. This is rather a loose way of talking when it comes to a ques- 
tion of doctrine, and to numerous texts with a definite meaning. Let us 
beg to suggest to Lord Shaftesbury that, invaluable as his labours are in 
the work of social and material reforms, he would do well to take counsel 
of some learned minister before he resigns the texts of Scripture to the 
synagogue of Satan. Indeed, he has not done even Mrs. Stowe that jus- 
tice out of Scripture which she has a right to expect. The Lord, he says, 
will sell this Sisera, that is the Anti-abolitionists, into the hands of a wo- 
man,—viz., Mrs. Stowe. Now we protest, on the behalf of Mrs. Stowe, 
that she is not the woman into whose hands the Lord has sold the Anti- 
abolitionists. She is the Deborah of this question; the judge, the pro- 
phetess, the inspired songstress. The craven-hearted Barak would not give 
chase to Sisera and his chariots of iron, unless Deborah might be allowed to 
go with him; so to punish him the victory was to be utterly inglorious, at 
least to him; a woman was to invite Sisera into her tent, receive him with 
pretended hospitality, and kill him in his sleep ; but in which respect Mrs. 
Stowe is like Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, except that she has hit 
the right nail on the head, Lord Shaftesbury himself would be puzzled to 
say. 
Good advice, it is commonly said, is the cheapest currency in the world, 
except bad advice, which is cheaper still, and impossible advice, which is 
the cheapest of all. Our anti-slavery pene advise the Americans to an- 
ticipate all the slaves at once, as we did the slaves in our West India 
islands, though that was not quite at once. We believe the advice to be 
about as impracticable as if we were to recommend the negroes to wash 
themselves white or to change places with their masters forthwith on the 
receipt of our letters. It cannot, however, be denied that the Americans 
are paying us off in our own coin, for we never heard more impracticable 
advice, if it means anything at all, than what Professor Stowe liberally 
presented to the meeting at Exeter-hall. The advice is, that the people 
of England are to use free cotton, and they are to get the cotton grown 
free by the importation of Chinese labourers into the United States, who 
will work, the Professor says, for 6d.a-day. In the first place. how are 
we to discriminate between two bales of cotton from New York,—which 
was picked by Cassy and Uncle Tom, and which by Chinamen? Then, 
who are toimport the latter? It would be very imprudent philanthropy 
in the English to carry a set of poor ignorant creatures across the whole 
globe into the heart of an independent nation, particularly jealous of our 
interference,—a nation, too, the States of which are not less jealous one of 
another. What if the slave States find the Chinamen exceedingly disa- 
greeable people, and were to declare them all slaves, or expel them? It 
is found impossible to import Chinese labourers into our own sugar 
islands without a great deal of suffering and hardship. If it is anybody’s 
place to import them into the United States, it falls rather to those who 
will have some sort of voice in their disposal for the future. No man of 
common prudence will ever undertake a charge which he will not be al- 
lowed to discharge according to the dictates of his own discretion. We 
will say, however, plainly that we respect Professor Stowe ; we respect 
all who fairly attempt to grapple with the practical difficulties of the 
question. The more we ask what is to be done, and the more answers are 
reeorded, the nearer and more likely we seem to exhaust the subject at 
last. We think, ourselves, that nothing is to be done except gradually to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves, and to extend to them the first 
rights of humanity. We have always protested against the separation of 
husband and wife in our workhouses at home, and we cannot do less than 
protest against the separation of slave couples. The same analogy holds 
of mother and child, up to a certain age. The slave ought certainly to 
have some protection, more than he now has, against excessive punish- 
ment. for, without some power of punishment left to the master, there 
can be no slavery at all, and we are rather for its mitigation than its im- 
mediate abolition. As to mere animal comforts, amusement, instruction, 
secular and religious, we suspect the American slave is quite as well off 
in these respects as the English labourer,—at least. if Mrs. Stowe is to be 
trusted. But these are remedies which, so far from being advocated or 
facilitated by our anti-slavery agitation, are only rendered more and more 
impracticable. We have on this point the express word of Professor 
Stowe, who says that in his own early days black children were admitted 
into the same schools as white. If it is not so now, it is not owing to the 
progress of the cotton cultivation, but to the excessive bitterness provoked 
by the Abolitionists and the increasing difficulty of dealing with free per- 
sons of colour. Like many other people in the world’s great comedy of 
errors, the Abolitionists must retrace their steps, and eat a little humble 
pie. They must give up ~indeed, Mrs. Stowe herself does give up—im- 
mediate and certain abolition, and return to the safer and less offensive 
plan of gradual amelioration. Let them put it in the power of every 
slave to purchase his own freedom, or have it purchased for him, at a not 
exorbitant price ; and thus prepare them for that state of liberty which so 
few men born free know how to use properly.-- Times, .Way 18. 
—+>—_—_—_ 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY AND DESPOTIC EMPIRE. 


About a month ago the Duke of Brabant, eldest son of King Leopold of 
Belgium, attained the age appointed for his entry into public life. The 
Belgian people celebrated the event with a degree of unanimity and en- 
thusiasm which does honour to their judicious sovereign and credit to 
themselves. They did well to testify their confidence as a nation in the 
duration of a form of government which has survived unshaken the anar- 
chy of 1848, and the despotic reaction of 1852. Surrounded by perils of 
divers kinds, they have preserved their freedom and they have preserved 
their independence. The old cities of Flanders hail with pride a monar- 
chy which is based on their own venerable franchises ; and even the Chureh 
of Rome testified on this occasion, by the pastoral addresses of its prelates, 
that it acknowledged the liberty and protection it has enjoyed under a 
Protestant Sovereign. The heir-apparent, as he must now be considered, 
inherits the strongest claims to the gratitude of the country from his fa- 
ther, and to these he adds the qualities of a native-born Belgian Prince 
and ofa member of the national church. Since the birth of Charles V. at 
Ghent in the year 1500, Flanders has not seen a heir to those long-disputed 
territories of the house of Burgundy born and bred on its soil ; and in this 
age especially the existence of a young Prince qualified vy character. 
education, and position, to continue the independent policy of this little 
State is an event of considerable interest. 

This interest is not felt in Belgium alone, and King Leopold, with his 
accustomed skill and judgment, has seized this opportunity to place him- 
self and his family in relations with the other leading States of Europe, 
which he had never before succeeded in establishing. For nearly 20 years 
the Northern Courts thought fit to remember, perhaps with unjust pertina- 
city, that Belgium owed her independence, and King Leopold his throne, 
to the revolution of 1830, and the consequent abrogation of an important 
part of the treaties of 1815. They seemed to forget tbat whatever strength- 
ened the national spirit of Flanders was the best barrier against the en- 
croachments of France ; and that Belgium, if she had been compelled to 
remain a disaffected province of the kingdom of the Netherlands, would, 
in all probability, have been merged, ere this, in the French Empire. The 
common interest of Europe is to preserve her independence and neutrality. 
To effect this object the surest method is to make her wliat she is,—con- 
tented and free. The Sovereigns of continental Europe appear at last to 
have acknowledged the great services which King Leopold has rendered 
to the cause of peace and order by his skilful solution of two of the most 
difficult problems in the art of government,—to maintain the constitu- 
tional liberty of a people surrounded by absolute Powers, and to maintain 
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its neighbours, These objects have not been accomplished without seri- 
ous dangers. More than once the independence of Belgium bas been de- 
cidedly menaced, though the blow was skilfully parried ; and, even within 
me ww bey =. L French Minister at Brussels ve instructed to > 
clare orthern Courts pursued an ject of aggrandizemen 
in the East, France would look to Belgium oles compensation. As far 
as the sentiments of the Belgian people are concerned in this question. the 
recent demonstration on the majority of the Duke of Brabant is a sufficient 
answer; and we shall probably hear no more of the plan, once .enter- 
tained, of opening a ballot in the parishes of Flanders to decree the poli- 
tical extinction of the country by a plébiscite. But the King wae 
pared with a still more definite and striking reply. For the first time 
since he ascended the throne, he is visiting the Courts of Berlin and Vi- 
enna, to receive there the honours paid to the most eminent Princes of 
Europe. He has presented his son in person to the Sovereigns who are 
interested in the maintenance of his rights and the independence of his 
dominions, and be has taken rank, in the fullest sense of the words, in that 
great confederacy of Europe, whose union is the surest pledge of peace. 
At Vienna especially the meeting of crowned heads will be numerous and 
brilliant. The King of Prussia returns the visit paid him by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Berlin; and it is not improbable that the Emperor of 
Russia will join the party. Without attaching more importance to sach 
ceremonies than they deserve, the direct participation of the Belgian 
Princes in them is, undoubtedly, a fact of significance, for it proves that 
the chief German Powers are more than ever disposed to stren 
npemeae towards King Leopold by a personal interest in the welfare 
of his family. 1t is not impossible that this connexion may be still farther 
improved by other negotiations ; for the commercial treaty lately con- 
cluded between Prussia and Austria expressly invites the neigbouring 
States to accede to that compact, and the ports of Belgium might easily 
be converted into the chief maritime cities for the trade of Central Europe. 
These occurrences are still regarded in silence, but not with satisfaction, 
at the Tuileries, for, although they have as yet elicited no outward sign 
of resentment from the ruler of France, they indicate very forcibly how 
little he can reckon on the acquisition of any influence beyond the fron- 
tiers of the country actually subject to his will. The firmness and anion 
of all the Powers in a system of policy perfectly respectful and inoffensive 
to the Government which the French nation has sanctioned by its votes, 
is at the same time a most formidable barrier against any violent enter- 
prise. But, although there in nothing to justify expostulation on the part 
of France, the attentions bestowed upon a Sovereign of the second rank 
are not looked upon with indifference by one who bas so lately placed 
himself at the head of a great empire without obtaining any similar indi- 
cations of confidence and regard. It is curious to observe that the effect 
of the various circumstances which have disappointed the pretensions of 
Louis Napoleon abroad is to render his policy more rigorous at home. 
The chief memoria] of this session of the Legislature, and this pe- 
riod of the Emperor’s reign, seems likely to be a law for the revival of capi- 
tal punishment for political offences. Alth no attempt has ever been 
made on his person, the punishment of ides is to be awarded 
every attempt on his life; and, although no indication of a poli con- 
spiracy has yet been detected, every attempt to overthrow or destroy the 
existing Government is to be made punishable with death. Never was a 
law be high Greene Denes in looser terms or armed with more terrible 
penalties. e evidence to support such charges, the forms of procedure, 
and the court which is to try them, are left in obscurity ; but, unless the 
legislative body should display a very unwonted degree of energy, it will 
be constrained to restore those sanguinary punishments which the Repub- 
lic of 1848 abolished, and to arm the Government with a power of life and 
death, which might be used against all that is best in France. The pro- 
posal of such Jaws is the best proof that the tenure of despotism is by terror, 
and that the French Government knows its position. As its unpopularity 
increases so also will its violence, and whatever means of government 
force places at its disposal it will not scrupleto employ. But what a con- 
trast between a State governed by such expedients as these and the 
willing asseut and kindly feeling which attend the policy of the constitu- 
tional dynasty in Belgium! In one country, a people which held the first 
rank on the continent of Europe as long as it was faithful to the cause of 
freedom sits, as it were, in the solitude and darkness of oppression ; in the 
other, a nation which is the youngest and the least of the European family 
commands the respect of every State, and places the hope of its future in- 
dependence under the protection of its past success.— bid, May, 16th. 





MANSLAUGHTER—RAILWAY DIRECTORS. 





The following remarks are particularly recommended to those who barp 
on the belief that Law and Public Opinion in England are great respecters 
of person. “The summary and conclusive nature of the proceedings here 
glanced at form a striking contrast to the delays and evasions, which 
invariably occurs amongst ourselves, when public indignation is for a 
moment roused by some shameful and terrible catastrophe. 


The responsibility of railway companies is commencing in right earnest. 
On the 5th of this month an engine-driver and a stoker lost their lives by 
an accident on the York and North Midland. An investigation into the 
causes of the catastrophe was instituted on the day following, was ad- 
journed for a short period, and was concluded by the verdict of a jury on 
Tuesday last. This verdict is nothing less tuan “ Manslaughter” against 
the directors of the company ; so that now, for the first time, the actual 
managers of a railway are brought to personal account for the casualties 
of the line under their control. In the principles which suggested this 
conclusion we find everything to approve, but we cannot feel equally as- 
sured of the justice of their application in the example before us. If a 
passenger or a servant can be shown to have lost life or limb through an 
fault of omission or commission on the part of those in authority it 
plainly right that retribution should overtake the delinquents, in what 
position soever they may stand. It has now, too, been established, to the 
satisfaction of all reasoning men, that a direct culpability attaches to such 
practices of neglect or parsimony as leave the line or the working stock 
in a condition generally unsafe. If repairs of any kind are so long de- 
layed, or so insufficiently performed, that service, otherwise safe, can no 
longer be conducted without extraordinary danger, the responsibility for 
the consequences rests upon those who so ordered matters tor purposes of 
their own. So plain is this conclusion, that it was recently admitted by a 
director himself, who, while stipulating for certain general conditions of 
inquiry, freely acknowledged tbat directors should bear their own share 
in the account, oma 

* * * * The true question is, whether 45 or 50 miles an hour, at 
which rate it seems the engine was running, was or was not a velocity, be- 
yond that at which the train might be expected occasionally to proceed, 
and. this point does not receive sufficient elucidation in the reports at 
sent before us, The verdict of the jury may seem, indeed, to decide hes 
it appeared at least in their eyes, but we are not sure that they took this 
view of the case. They seem rather to have founded their return on the 
general condition of the permanent way described in the evidence, and to 





have concluded—as they had certainly some reason for doing—that this 
was so defective as to make the directors of the line responsible for any 
| consequences occurring. 

We bave considered ourselves bound in justice to offer these remarks 
upon what appear the imperfections of the case, as exemplifying directo- 
rial responsibility ; but we must add our entire approval of the general 
views which the conduct of the inquiry disclosed. It is not only proper, 
but indispensable, that in occurrences of this kind the investigation should 
be pushed beyond those limits to which the custom and convenience of 
railway authorities have hitherto Confined it. It is not enough to inquire 
whether the line was free from impediment, whether the driver was @ 
steady servant, whether the oscillation commenced at this or that point, 
or even whether the rules of the railway code were duly observed. At- 
tention should be directed—as it was in the present instance—to the con- 
dition and repair of the line, to the state of the locomotive stock, and to 
the general adequacy of the company’s means to the company’s traffic. 
If servants are taxed beyond their power or capacity—if trains are timed 
beyond the competence of the engines or the strength of the rails—and if, 
for the sake of diminishing working expenses, too little money is laid out 
upon the work—then the directors of the line are the parties really — 
ble, and the responsibility for accidents should lie on their shoulders. The 
a i is unimpeachable ; we only doubt whether, in this instance, it 

as been defensibly applied.— Jbid, May 20. 
oe 


CHANGES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS SINCE THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. Locke King having moved for a return of the results of all the 
election petitions up to Whitsuntide, it may be acceptable to our readers 
to know the changes which have teken place in the House of Commons 
since the general election, trom various causes. The subjoined is an ac- 
curate list of them, alphabetically arranged :— 

-dbingdon ; Lord Norreys elected in the room of General Caulfeild, de- 
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ceased.— Barnstaple ; Sir W. Fraser, Bart., and Mr. R. Bremridge de- 
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clared not duly elected, on the 
oor Semen Peper Tweed ; Mr. M. Forster and Mr. J. Stapleton de- 
not duly elected on similar grounds. A fresh election, and Messrs. 
Marjoribanks and Forster elected.— Blackburn ; Mr. W. Eccles unseated 
for similar reasons. Mr. Montague Joseph Feilden since elected in 
his room.— Bridgenorth ; Sir R. Pigot unseated on the ground of 
bribery and treating p An as and Mr. John Pritchard seated in 
his place.—Bury St. und’s ; Sir J. Stuart vacated his seat on 
being appointed Vice-Chancellor, and Mr. Oakes elected.—Cambridge ; 
Mr. acaulay and Mr. J. H. Astell unseated for bri and treating.— 
Canterbury ; The Hon. B. Johnstone and Mr. H. P. Pps unseated on 
similar grounds.—Chatham ; Sir F. Smith declared not duly elected on 
similar grounds.—Clitheroe ; Mr. M. Wilson unseated for the same rea- 
sons.—Derby ; Mr. T. B. Horsfall declared not entitled to the seat on 
similar grounds, and Mr. L. Heyworth placed in the seat by the com- 
mittee instead.— Durham ; Lord A. Vane elected in the room of Mr. T. 
C. Grainger, deceased.—Harwich ; Mr. M. Peacocke declared not duly 
elected on the ground of bribery and treating.— Huddersfield ; Mr. W. R. 
Stansfield unseated for bribery and treating. Lord Viscount Goderich, 
who was unseated for Hull, returned in his stead by a majority of 82.— 
Hull ; Mr. James Clay and Lord Viscount Goderich unseated for bribery 
and treating.—Anaresborough ; For this borough there was the unusual 
circumstance of a triple return, the returning-officer having in 
his answer to the writ, returned the names of Mr. J. P. B. Westhead, Mr. 
J. D. Dent, and B. T. Woodd as having been duly elected. The committee 
on the petition decided that Mr. Westhead was not duly elected, and that 
Mr. Dent and Mr. Woodd were duly elected.—Lancaster ; Mr. R. B. 
Armstrong declared not duly elec On the 12th of April there was 
another election ; Mr. Armstrong was again a candidate, but was defeated 
Mr. T. Greene, formerly long a member for the borough, by a majority 
132.—Maidstone ; Mr. &. Dodd unseated for bribery and — Mr. 
Lee has since been elected instead.—Maldon ; Mr. C. Ducane and Mr. T. 
J. Miller declared not duly elected on the same grounds.—Morpeth ; Sir 
G. Grey elected in the room of the Hon. E. Howard, who vacated the seat 
by the acceptance of office —Oldham ; Mr. William Johnson Fox elected 
in the room of Mr. John Duncuft, deceased.— Ozford University ; Seat va- 
cated " the acceptance of the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
Right Hon. W. Gladstone, who was re-elected after a long contest.— Oz- 
ford (City) ; Mr. Edward Cardwell elected.—Peterborough ; Mr. G. H 
Whalley elected in the room of the Hon. R. Watson, deceased.—Ply- 
mouth ; Mr. Charles J. Mare declared not duly elected on the ground of 
bribery, both by himself aud agents. The committee also re rted that 
allegations were made of 29 persons wie Seer bribed, and that 11 per- 
sons had been promised-situations —Rye ; Mr. A. Mackinnon unseated for 
bribery and treating.— Taunton ; Mr. A Mills declared not duly elected 
on the same grounds. Sir J. W. Ramsdem, Bart., a Liberal, hassince been 
returned in opposition to Mr. Badcock, a Conservative.— Tavistock ; Mr. 
S$. Carter unseated on the ground of not having a proper qualification ; 
Mr. Phillimore returned instead— Tynemouth ; Mr. Hugh Taylor un- 
seated for bribery and treating. 

Only one change has been made in the English counties. Lord Vis- 
count Elmsley has been returned for West Worcestershire in the room 
of General Lygon (now Lord Beauchamp). 

For the Welch borough of Merthyr Mr. Bruce has been returned in the 
room of Sir J. Guest, Bart., deceased. 

The following are the changes in regard to the Irish boroughs :— 

Athlone.—Mr. W. Keogh, the Irish Solicitor-General, was re-elected on 
the 22d of April, by a majority of 70 to 40 over Mr. Norton.—Carlow ; 
Mr Alexander elected in the room of Mr. Sadleir.—Lisburn ; Mr. Smyth 
elected in the room of Sir J. E. Tennent, Bart., who vacated the seat by 
the acceptance of office—Carlow (County) ; Captain Bunbury elected 
April 25 in the room of Colonel Bruen, deceased. 


Qe 


A DEAD FLY IN THE APOTHECARY’S OINTMENT. 


On the first night after Whitsuntide holydays, in a House of only 128 
members, the rest being somewhat more resemggen | engaged, the genius of 
intolerance, in the person of Mr. Spooner, has achieved a signal triumph 
over charity, logic, and Her Majesty’s Government. In the vote for the 
maintenance of the public buildings in Ireland that gentleman had detected 
an item for the repairs of the College of Maynooth ; and, though his con- 
science must have gone rather out of the way to stumble at this matter-of- 
course expenditure, he moved that the sum for the public buildings, should 
be reduced by £1,235 13s., the estimate for these repairs, An attempt 
was made to show that they were a new and gratutions charge on the 
public, and that Government had promised, in 1845, that if the payment of 
£30,000 a year were once charged on the Consolidated Fund, Peciemeat 
would never again hear of Maynooth. This attempt entirely failed, and 
it was proved that the endowment of 1845 had nothing to do with the 
maintenance of the building, which, asa building Gelenging to the nation, 
comes under the rule of all public buildings, and must be supported by 
the nation with Parliamentary grants. Indeed, there is no other fund 
than that what Parliament provides year by year for the purpose. In 

ite, however, of the fullest explanation on this point, a miserably small 

ouse, after a short discussion, voted that, the building being provided 
y the nation, and the professors and students therein taught, fed, and 
clothed by the nation, the building shall not be repaired ; that every day 
we shall cover the dining-tables with legs of mutton, but refuse to mend 
the broken windows ; every night make beds for some hundred students, 
but refuse to replace the faulty slate that lets in the rain on the embryo 
Bishop in his bedclothes ; that, in a word, having begun with considerable 
| saat yn G and boasted to the Roman Catholics that we were going to be 
iberal, we shall just spoil all by a piece of perverseness and shabbiness 
worthy of Shylock himself—except that Shylock had his bond, and we 


ive 
So this is legislation. Why, it is persecution by infinitesimal doses. 
There is some grace and favour in the endowment of Maynooth, though 
anomalous in principle and questionable in policy. But now the whole is 
to be It by one paltry 1, just as the proverb tells us that a dead 
fly th the apothecary’s ointment to stink, or, to come nearer home, 
as the dab of pitch which Mr. Miles insisted on our sticking in. barrels of 
forei = put it out of the question for food. But see how we 
stand? verything is as usual at Maynooth—the building, principal, 
professors, students, lectures, chapel, breakfast, dinners, suppers—every- 
as described by Sir F. Head with his vivid minuteness. But for the 
particular inculcation of neatness in the future teachers of Ireland, in 
order to train these farmers’ sons into gentlemen, to put them in good 
humour, and to make them forget our little differences, we are to insist 
that the wind shall drive in the broken windows, the rain fall from floor to 
floor, the frost loosen the gable,the rain-spouts get choked and stain the walls 
the foundations become rotten, the chimney-pots fall on the roof and lie there 
undisturbed ! Such is the new theological recipe for civilizing, tranquillizing, 
and humanizing Ireland. Mr. Spooner has gained a victory that cannot but 
e a source of permanent satisfaction to a man who, we dare say, can 
iate the comfort of a warm bed and weather-tight window and roof. 
It is just possible, however, that others may reap the fruits of his triumph, 
or at least divide it. What do such men as Lucas, Cullen, M‘Hale, and 
the rest desire, more than that our very tender mercies should be cruel, 
and that we should spoil our benevolence by so insulting a denial? Their 
game is to get all they can out of the State and to be excused from all 
gratitude, or even civility. Mr. Spooner is playing into their hands and 
putting it in their power to receive gifts, and abuse us at the same time 
with some sort of reason. Were he a Jesuit in disguise he could not do 
their work more effectually.—- Times, May 20. 


_o___. 
THE SAVIOUR OF FRANCE. 


The ngs of the French Legislative Assemblies have acquired a 
of interest within the last few days which has astonished the pub- 

lic and annoyed the Imperial Government. For the first two months of 
the annual session the State Ball given to the Court was the only Parlia- 
men occurrence of the season, and Count Montalembert observed, in a 
caustic letter on that entertainment, that it was the first time the tribune 
of a Legislature had been turned into an orchestra of musicians. But, 
even on the short rations of the Imperial constitution, some business re- 
mained to be transacted. The budget was to be voted, some railroads 
were to be authorized, and some changes in the law to be adopted. It 
became necessary to cep bet session for a fortnight, and at the same 
time the Emperor notified his intention of allowing each member an extra 
donation of £50 for his additional attendance. This closing fortnight has 
done all the mischief. Placed between the necessity of voting a number 
of discreditable laws without examinatiou, and the danger of thwarting 
the intentions of the Government, the Assembly hesitates ; and even those 
persons who have hitherto accepted every degradation which it was in the 
power of Louis Napoleon to confer seem suddenly to remember that their 
country was once free, and that they themselves were the members of an 
t Assembly. The first blow aimed at the Government was 

given by M. de Montalembert, who protested with great energy in com- 
mittee against the introduction into the public accounts adopted by the 
of sums derived from the spoliation of the Orleans family. 


nd of bribery and treating by their | Shortly afterwards a 








which was carried b t 
the Legislature having the courage to vote against it. A vote was de- 
manded for a sum of £12,000 to be paid to the widow of Marshal Ney, as 
an indemnity for the pension to which she was entitled from 1815 to 1830. 
This proposition proved exceedingly unpopular, and is generally re; ed 
as an ill-d fool cupeliont to pay some of the debts of a person who has 
very little claim to such a favour. Ascertingty, it is believed that the 
committee to which this vote stands referred will refuse to make any re- 
port at all, and leave the matter to drop. A more serious question and a 
more positive opposition has been raised by the proposal to restore the 
articles of the Penal Code which inflicted capital punishment on all 
attempts against the person of the Sovereign or the existing form of go- 
vernment. It seems incredible that the man who causes such a measure 


to be brought forward should be the same who ought twice, if that law | 


had been in force, to have lost his life on the scaffold. The repugnance of 
this age to sanguinary punishments, the long and painful experience which 
has habituated the French to revolutionary changes, and the clemency, 
both of the Constitutional and Republican Governments, had gradually 
suspended and at last effaced those articles from the Code. Had it been 
otherwise the attempt at Strasburg, the attempt at Boulogne, and even the 
coup d’état of the 2d of December might all have been punished as capi- 
tal offences. It certainly denotes more than common indifference to the 
notions of retributive justice that Louis Napoleon should betray his readi- 
ness to inflict on others the blow he has so often escaped himself. So 
strongly was this felt in the legislative body that one of his own adherents, 
M. de Mésonan—an officer who was tried and convicted for taking part in 
the Boulogne expedition—declared that he could not support the Govern- 
ment bill, seeing that he owed his life to the mitigation of the punish- 
ment. The committee named to report on this proposition is for the most 
part adverse to it, and it is hoped it may still be modified or rejected. 

It is not, however, by these formidable weapons of despotic power that 
Louis Napoleon seeks chiefly to maintain his authority. On the contrary, 
the absolute power of such a Government as his depends far more on the 
means by which it insinuates itself into every detail of local and domestic 
life ; and these are carried to such an extent, that if this state of things 
subsists for a few years nothing will be beyond the control of the State. 
Some curious instances of this policy have recently occurred. The clear- 
ances made in Paris for the purpose of continuing the Rue de Rivoli from 
the Louvre to the Hotel de Ville, and of erecting the new markets, have 
swept away a very large number of houses in the most densely peopled 
quarter of the capital. The consequence is that 30,000 or 40,000 persons, 
chiefly of the working classes, have been compelled to find other lodgings, 
which are not to be got without going to a great distance and paying a 
high price for bad accommodation. To meet the just complaints of these 

rsons the Government proposes to build lodginghouses on a large scale, 

n which the poor will find everything they want except liberty and in- 
dependence. These establishments, being under the direct control of the 
State, will of course place their tenants in immediate and total depend- 
ence on it. They will abolish, as far as their influence extends, the self- 
reliance which is the guardian of domestic life, and they will weaken in 
the same proportion the springs of activty and independence. In a word, 


this experiment will be the nearest approach yet made to the schemes of 


Louis Blanc, and it is characteristic of the Imperial Government that, 
after having robbed France of her liberty by the fear of Socialism, So- 
cialist institutions are now produced to strengthen the hold of absolute 
authority. 

The same species of influence is extended over the towns and provincial 
bodies. Everywhere building has been encouraged on an enormous scale, 
and for the most part at the public expense, because it is thought by the 
Government that incessant building is a strong sign of general prosperity. 
To execute these buildings and improvements, which the Préfets have 
been ordered to promote with great zeal, a large number of the towns and 
municipalites of France have run into debt—some of them to a large 
amount. These liabilities are not only a burden on their resources, but 
an effectual check on their independence, for they are driven to seek as- 
sistance from the Government, and the Government performs the office 
and acquires the power of a money-lender. But, in order to meet these 
demands, the Government itself has recourse to the institutions it has 
founded under the names of the Crédit Mobilier and Crédit Foncier, 
which havea power of issuing very large'amounts of paper bearing interest. 
A bill has accordingly been brought in to facilitate loans of this descrip- 
tion to public bodies, whether on the security of real property or of local 
taxation, and it is probable, in the present condition of the country, that 
it will pass into law. It is hard to say whether such a bill is politically 
or economically most objectionable. Politically, it places every portion 
of the territory which has borrowed, or wants to borrow from the State, 
in more strict dependence on its will, and it encourages in the highest de- 
gree that profusion which every honest Government ought to check by 
precept and by example. Economically, it connects the whole fortune 
and property of the country with two great establishments of credit which 


the time should ever arrive at which those institutions cannot hold their 
ground—-their own capital being extremely small in proportion to their 
gigantic operations--they must fall back on the Government for support, 
and the Government can only give them that support, by making their 
paper issues a legal and inconvertible tender. By this subtle but insecure 
niachinery the Imperial Government seeks to enclose everything in its 
grasp and to subdue everything to its will. But the dream of universal 
monarchy which haunted Napoleon I. is not more illusory than the schemes 
of dominion which are thus practised by his nephew, for they are repug- 
nant to the laws of public economy and of human nature itself, and it may 
be foreseen that every one of these mischievous undertakings will one day 
rise up in judgment on its inventors.—Jbid, May 19. 





A TRIP TO KILLARNEY. 


The management of the Dublin Exhibition have wisely determined to 
connect it with the beauties of Irish scenery, and to show how the wonders 
of the artificial world chime in with those of nature. To tourists who 
during the approaching pleasure season contemplate a visit to the Emerald 
Isle, this will be an agreeable announcement, and the delightful trip 
which I am about to describe may fairly be regarded as a foretaste of 
what all will enjoy who come here intent on recreation. On Monday 
morning a large party of ladies and gentlemen, whom the opening of the 
Exhibition had attracted to Dublin, started by special train on the South- 
ern and Western Railway to see the far-famed Lakes of Killarney. Sir 
Edward M‘Donnel (the chairman of the company), Mr. Pennefather (the 
deputy-chairman), Mr. Miller (the engineer), and the other chief officers 
of the line accompanied them. Mayors from the chief English cities, com- 
missioners and superintendents of the late Exhibition, executive com- 
mitteemen of the present, foreign contributors, and even members of the 
French press—a ry ed pay never started to feast their eyes upon the 
romance-ground of Kerry. The line over which they travelled is not re- 
markable for the beauty of the scenery through which it passed, and there 
were few objects on the way te attract attention. Occasionally, one of 
those monumental round towers to which so much antiquarian interest is 
attached fixes the eye, or some solitary mountain, like Slievenamon, with 
a veil of mist gracefully suspended over its long-backed summit ; but, 
otherwise, all is tame and commonplace enough, and even Thurles, where 
poor Smith O’Brien was arrested by a “ tight-buttoned railway official,” 
fails to draw much notice from the pleasure-seekers. The Southern and 
Western, nevertheless, is a fine line, quite equal in excellence of construc- 
tion to those in England, and, as was proved on this occasion, capable of 
bearing trains propelled at the highest speed. Some curious facts with 
reference to it and the social state of the country were mentioned by the 
chairman. One was, that hardly a single case had occurred of an employé 
on the line emigrating, and he attributed this to the circumstance that 
the lowest wages paid were 12s. a-week and clothes. Sir Edward also 
stated that Mr. Dargan, in constructing the line, drew a very large num- 
ber of his hands from the workhouses, and that these men, once accustomed 
to remunerative employment, never returned, but either emigrated or be- 
came “navvies.”’ Luncheon at the Limerick junction, and then on to 
Mallow through a thickly-enclosed country, unwooded, but warmed up by 
the bright yellow of the gorse-blossom. From Mallow a new line is about 
to be opened to Killarney. It is expected to be finished by the 15th of 
June, and will thus be ready for the summer and autumn traffic. 

The tourists of M6nday travelled on it to within 9 miles of the lower 
lake, and this distance they completed by omnibuses supplied for the oc- 
casion. You descend on Killarney through a bleak region of heath-clad 


of the charming 
santry, perceptible for some time, here became obvious. Something in 
their look and dress indicates, if the face of the country did not do so, 
that you have advanced into the wilds of Kerry, Many traces of the 


of the stranger. The small proportion of strong middle age to that of 





of an emigration such as the world has rarely seen equalled, while pinched 


faces and wasted frames bring up again the dismal history of the great 


bill came on for the regulation of Civil Pensions, famine. Looking into each little 
a majority of only 32, no less than 98 members of wayside, 


are themselves of very recent date and of questionable stability ; for, if 


moor and bog, preparing the mind, by contrast, fora keener appreciation | 
scenery beyond it. A change in the aspect of the pea- 


past sufferings of this primitive people reach the eye and affect the heart | 


boys and girls and old men and women recalls to the memory the realities h 


ee attached to the cottages on the 
young cabbage plants and other vegetables are struggling into 
life of the potato. The whole country seems soaked with super- 
' abundant moisture, and the very —_ have a damp appearance. At 

night, in the Victoria Hotel, there was high festivity und true Irish hospi- 
ty. To the delight of the French visitors especially, old Gansey, 
| the blind piper of the Lakes, was introduced, and, with tremulous fingers 
| upon the stops of his chanter, played the sweet melodies of the country. 
| The English mayors could only find vent for their gratification in the 
| speech-making so dear to all municipal minds. Morning broke heavily 
| Upon the district of the Lakes, with mist shrouding the mountain tops, 
‘and magnifying their height by concealing it. Fortunately, however, it 
| did not rain, and though the weather continued somewhat overcast, it be- 
| came brighter as the day advanced. In white-painted barges, and at as 
early an hour as they could be got together, our party started to view 
the scenery of Killarney. Often described, its beauties are always new, and 
at this season of the year ape when nature is just assuming her garb 
of summer loveliness, Lag og fails to do them justice. What strikes one 
most about these lakes is the exquisite combination of objects, which 
leaves no imagination, however cold, unsatisfied, and kindles poetic feel- 
ings in the most prosaic minds. Every wish is gratified by that changing 
panorama of island, and mountain and clear rushing stream and gro- 
tesquely formed rock, and ruined castle and mouldering abbey, which are 
collected here together. The mode adopted for showing the beauties of Kil- 
larney to visitors, under circumstances, is the best that could be hit upon,but 
when, as in the present instance, large numbers go together under hospi- 
table guidance it possesses extraordinary advantages. 


_s—__—_ 


INDIA. 


The following is a portion of the letter of the Times correspondent at 
Bombay, dated April 14th :— 


The latest news from Burmah extends to the 23d of March. I mentioned 
in my last that a combined attack was about to be made for the third time 
on the stronghold of the robber chief Myah Thoon by 1,500 troops under 
Sir J. Cheape—the boats of the Queen’s and Company’s men-of-war under 
Capt. Tarlton, and a body of Karians under Capt. Fytche. The attack 
was made on the 19th of March by Sir John Cheape’s force, which had to 
cut a road through a dense jungle in order to approach the Burmese po- 
sition, the outlets of which were guarded by Capt. Tarlton and Capt. 
Fytche to prevent the enemy’s escape. After four hours’ hard fighting, 
and after sustaining a loss of 102 rank and file killed and wounded (inclu- 
ding 13 officers), Sir J. Cheape succeeded in carrying the enemy’s position 
and bayoneting its defenders. Myah Thoon unfortunately escaped for the 
time with 100 or 200 followers, but Capt. Fytche and his Karians went off 
immediately in pursuit, and were thought certain of catching him. No 
particulars have as yet been received, but the following demi-official note 
from Sir J. Cheape (dated 20th of March), in anticipation of the despatch- 
es, has been communicated by Government to the Calcutta papers. 

‘“* Under the impression that authentic information will be anxiously looked 
for regarding the operations of the force under my command, I hasten to inform 

ou of the total dispersion of the enemy’s forces under the chief Gua Myah 

hoon. His stronghold was captured yesterday morning after a most deter- 
mined and protracted resistance. The loss on both sides has been heavy ; our 
casualties are as follow :—Killed—Lieut. Taylor, 9th M. N.1.; Ensign Boileau, ° 
67th B. N. I—Wounded—Lieut. Cockburn, 18th Royal Irish, dangerously; Maj. 
Wigstone, 18th Royal Irish, severely; Major Reid, Bengal Artillery, severely; 
Major Armstrong, 4th Sikhs, severely; Lieut. Rawlins, 4th Sikhs, severely; 
Lieut. Wilkinson, 80th Regt., severely; Ensign Woolsey, 80th Regt., severely; 
Lieut. Clarke, 67th B. N.1., severely; Lieut. Woodwright, 80th B.N.L, slightly; 
Lieut. Magrath, Madras Horse Artillery, slightly; Lieut. Trevor, Bengal En- 
gineers, slightly. Non-commissioned officers, rank and file:— 
ws Wounded. 
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Artillery 


ED ONE MEE oo oor voce cyctccesceusse oensdhane 0 1 
18th Royal Irish....... TE ia teed oe a eee 9 32 
51st King’s Own Light Infantry....................... 1 12 
SO retire ee 1 13 
gt OL PEON ERTL eT Te ee ere 1 6 
ee ee eee ee eee 4 16 
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“ T cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the troops in the performance 
of this service, in which there were many hardships to prs whe and difficulties to 
overcome, it being necessary to cut a road through a forest of the most dense 
description, intersected by lakes and deep water-courses. The two field guns, 
rocket-tubes, and rockets which unfortunately fell into the enemy's possession 
on the 4th of last month have been recaptured, the guns having n used 
against us in the action of yesterday.” 

It is to these guns mainly that the heavy loss on our side is attributed 
by private letters. We are sorry to say that Lieut. Cockburn, 18th Royal 
Irish, is described as being mortally wounded ; one letter even places him 
among the killed. The sergeant-major of the 4th Sikhs is also reported 
killed, and Conductor Lisbey, of the Rocket Troop, severely wounded. 
The operations commenced at 9 a.m., and ended at 1 p.m. The sick and 
wounded have been sent to Rangoon in the steamers Phlegethon and Ma- 
hanuddy. Great mortality from cholera and dysentery had prevailed 
among both troops and camp followers during the expedition. The camp 
followers had also suffered much from smallpox. 

Much uncertainty prevails regarding the actual state of affairs at Ava. 
The late King’s brother-in-law is now believed to be fully established in 
power, but it is said that he will not hear of any cession of territory ; that, 
true to the traditional policy of the Burmese, * is endeavouring to gain 
time “at any expense of truth and promises ;”’ and that, flushed with his 
recent success over his own Sovereign, he manifests no anxiety regarding 
our threatened advance on his capital. “ The confidence of his advisers, 
moreover,” says the Friend of India, 

“ Appears to have been greatly increased by the recent affair at Donabew, and 
by the desperate resistance of the Dacoit leader, who repulsed our troops on that 
occasion. This chief, Myah Thoon, was an outlaw during the reign of the old 
King, but his recent success, and the desperate stand which he is still making 
in the jungle, have wiped away the recollection of his crimes. The Court have 
not only sent him, as a recompense for his fidelity, a string of titles, the highest 
in their power to bestow, but have invested him with legal authority over the 
entire district to which his operations have been confined, and this, we believe, 
since the publication of the Governor-General’s proclamation.” : 

The recent defeat of Myah Thoon by Sir J. Cheape will probably induce 
the King to alter his tone ; ifnot, as the rains will set in very shortly, 
and Ava will be in six weeks as accessible as Prome, our troops will ad- 
vance on his capital, and the fact of additional troops having been or- 
dered up to Prome appears to indicate that such a measure 1s already in 
contemplation. 


a 


CHINA. 


HonexonG, Marcu. 28. 

We regret to have to report several cases of death among the detach- 
ment of H. M. 59th Regiment, lately arrived. The patients now in hospi- 
tal are gradually improving. The illness, dysentery, is supposed to have 
been caused by the water taken in at Timor. The garrison otherwise 
has been healthy. ; 

The intelligence we communicated last mail, the 11th inst., regarding 
the rebellion ia the north, was fully confirmed on the receipt of advices of 
the 3rd from Shanghai on the 12th inst., and, as we expected, H. M. Pleni- 
yoceney: Sir George Bonham, left this for Shanghai on the 13th inst. in 

. M. steamer Hermes, then under orders to proceed to the Straits, but 
detained for this special service. It appears that application had ‘been 
made by the Viceroy of Soochau to the English Consul at ogy ~ to co- 
operate against the rebel force for the protection of Nanking. The rapid 
advance of the rebels had spread consternation and alarm through that 
capital and other wealthy cities, and the Imperial officials seemed entirel 
paralysed and powerless, _Our latest advices, of the 20th, from Shanghai, 
rebel force investing Nanking, which it was expected would fall, and is is 
further stated that delegates had been sent from Soochau to the rebel lea- 
ders, wy large sum to secure that wealthy city from molestation and 
plunder. There are also reports that a portion of the rebel force had pro- 
ceeded north. The native bankers and wealthy people were removing 
their families and treasure into the country, and goods have been sent 
from Soochau to Shanghai for safety. 

At Shanghai there was a general panic ; bankers and merchants’ houses 
were shut up, and au entire stoppage to trade. Money was so scarce that 
the duties of exports had to be arranged by giving security in bills and 
other property to the Consul. 

The naval force that must now be off Shanghai is calculated to restore 
| confidence in that vicinity, and if the rebels proceed north, and do not de- 
lay round Nanking and the neighbouring country, internal trade may be 
— sooner than the present state of affairs would lead one to ex- 
| pect. 

H. M.’s steamer Salamander has left Amoy for Shanghai. H. M.’s 
steamer Rattler was detained at Amoy, having struck a sunken rock, but 
' has sustained no serious damage. The American Minister has proceeded 
| north in the U. S. steamer Susquehannah. The French steamer Cassini 
| has also gone north. 
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All is quiet at Canton, but there is an uneas faling te the city, which, 

bly, may be attributed to the success of the rebels in the north. We 
ve had rather a novel and extraordinary scene acted at Canton—the 
French Minister wimpy be the French corvette Capricieuse to Whampoa 
and landing a body of Marines in the small garden at Canton to erect a 
flagstaff there, against the wishes and protest of the community. 


——— 


GLEANINGS. 


Marietta Alboni sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday last, in the steamer 
Africa. If she sings, during the voyage, how the dolphins will play about 
the vessel! Mr. Alfred Bunn was amongst her fellow ngers.—The 
“ North Shore Mill,” the only Cotton factory a , Was ac- 
cidentally burned on the night of the 17th ult——Dr. Layard, of 
Nineveh celebrity, is said to have disagreed with Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, and to be on the point of returning home.——Freneh clipper- 
ships are entering the field. A bet of 40,000 francs is registered on 
a voyage from Bordeaux to New Orleans, between the American clipper 
President Fillmore, and the new Bordeaux clipper Benjamin. —— 
The London Peace Society and the Peace Congress Committee offer the 
sum of $1,250 to the author of the best essay upon the European standing 
armaments, and $500 for the second best essay. The prizes come from a 
fund of $30,000, subscribed lately at Manchester, in part of the sum of 
$50,000 which is required to complete it——An officer of the First a 
Regiment, stationed at Monmouth, has walked fifty-six miles within twelve 
hours—he had four minutes to spare. The wager was £100. The pedes- 
trian is only eighteen years old.——A carriage has been run upon the 
Champ Elyseés, at emg) pe: by the power of concentrated air—— 
T. P. Cooke, the veteran William of “ Black Eyed Susan,” has reappeared 
on the London Boards at the Princess’s Theatre ——How literary men are 
cherished in France. The widows and children of dramatic authors are in 
future to enjoy the right of property in their copy-right for thirty years 
after the author’s decease——We are glad to learn that Canadian minera 
waters are beginning to meet with a rapid consumption in the United 
States.——On Mr. Thackeray’s late voyage homewards, he delivered his 
lecture on Congreve and Addison, at the request of, and for the entertain- 
ment of the passengers The Pope has forbidden “ Uncle Tom’s” enter- 
ing into Rome. 
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METROPOLITAN HALL. 


ISS ROSINA COLLINS, the CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, from London, Pupil 
of Ernst, begs to announce that Her only Concert will take place at the above room, on 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 9th, 1853. 
a@r The PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA are engaged for the occasfon. 


Tickets 50 cts., and Reserved Seats $1 ; to be obtained at Wm. Hat & Sons, ScHARFENBURG 
& Lewis, and Jo.ie’s Music Stores ; also, at the residence of Mrs. CoLLins, 113 Grand St. 
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FRANCONI’S HIPPODROME. 
Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and A: usements of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 
CONT’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its p daring Chariot 
F ,o Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field Sports, and other exciting and novel Feats of 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the ‘arado, at 
MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Prices or ApMission.—Boxes, 50 cts; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 
Doors open at 2 and at 7} P. M. ; Performances to commence at 244 and 8. - 
The entertainments given in the afternoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
Children under ten years of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances, 


The proprietors would caution persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box Offices, 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN, 


T the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 


gam Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 


tad —_ 
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Birru.—At London, C. W., on the 2lst ult., the wife of George Macbeth, of 
a Son. 





Marriep.—On Sunday, May 8th, at Fairfield, N. Jersey, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, Mr. Chas. Clifton to Mrs. Elizabeth Haydon, both of New York. 





Drep.—On Sunday, the 15th of May, at Tillerye House, Park Road, Hollbway, 
Robert Simpson, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, London, in the 73d year of his 





age. 

Diep.—Of Bronchitis, on the 25th ult., at his brother’s residence, Bytown, 
after a long and painful illness, George Wm. Baker, Junr., Esq., General Agent | 
of C. L. A. Co., Hamilton, and son of Capt. Baker, Woodrooffe, Bytown. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10944 a 109%. 


GEE ALBION. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1853. 


With another week’s file of English papers before us, we find no domes- 
tic news that calls for remark ; and indeed, were it not for the session of 
Parliament, the stagnation would be complete. Even within the august 
walls, dullness prevails, broken only by occasional outbreaks of petulance, 
by frequent personal squabbles, and by vain efforts on the part of the op- 
position to stem the current of events. Mr. Spooner’s slight triumph, in 
respect to Maynooth College, is but a trivial exception. It is elsewhere 
touched upon.—Possibly, the ministerial plans for the future government 
of our immense East India possessions may stimulate the languid appetite 
for political excitement that now prevails. The proposed measure was 
to be presented to the House of Commons, last night ; and most earnestly 
do we hope that statesmen of all parties will unite in the endeavour to 
frame such an administrative scheme, as shall conduce to the welfare of 
the millions of human beings entrusted to our charge, whilst it secures to 
ourselves all the advantages of extended empire. In view of the magni- 
tude of the subject and the diversity of opinion that exists, it is believed 
that some temporary arrangement will be made for prolonging the Char- 
ter of the East India Company. Searching enquiry and mature delibera- 
tion will be demanded, nor is there any apparent reason for the hasty ac- 
tion of the Cabinet. Nevertheless, in the prospect of a new India Bill the 
country must needs be deeply interested. 

The state of affairs in Paris is fully described in two of the leading ar- 
ticles from the London Times, which the reader will find above ; and we 
may add that within a few weeks an apparent change has taken place in 
many organs of public opinion, in regard to the probable durability of 
Louis Napoleon’s despotism. We have: long been in a minority, in our 
belief that his system is not adapted to the genius of the people whom he 
rules. There are symptoms, however, that faith in the man’s sagacity or 
good-fortune is not quite so general as it has been.—Victor Hugo is about 
to launch another literary thunderbolt at him, under the significant title 
of “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” Addressed to so susceptible a people, the adap- 
tation is ominously shrewd. 

No trustworthy caterer of news has yet penetrated the veil of secrecy 
that enwraps the proceedings of the Russian Envoy and the Turkish Divan. 
Rumours indeed come thickly from Constantinople, or are fabricated in 
the offices of European journals ; but the utimatum of one day is pro- 
nounced to be a fabrication on the next, and so time runs on, with the 
mystery still unsolved. We have read nothing that induces us to change 
our impression, long since recorded, that Prince Menschikoff was employ- 
ed to try the way towards the Bosphorus on behalf of his master, but that 
finding France and England too much on the alert, his pretensions will be 
modified accordingly. : 

But the personage, on whom the public eye of Europe is just now fas- 
tened, is King Leopold of Belgium. His well-governed and thriving little 
kingdom has for twenty years stood out in marked contrast with many a 
more important state in Europe, and has afforded another example of the 
possibility of combining, under a Constitutional Monarchy, those aristo- 
cratic predilections and those popular requirements which co-exist in large 
portions of the old world. To his alliance with the Royal families of Eng- 
land and of France there is no need to allude, further than to observe 
that few men of his high station have been more successful in acquiring a 
large measure of personal esteem. Nor should it be forgotten that, when 


the present Emperor of France adopted recently a threatening tone to- 
wards his weaker neighbour, Belgium replied to him with becoming spirit, 
and rebuked, as it were, his aggressive pretensions. And now we find 
King Leopold and his eldest son, who is described as a young man of 
great promise, successively visiting the Courts of Berlin and of Vienna, 
and received at each with unbounded cordiality. At the latter indeed, 
rumour has it that triple matrimonial alliances are to cement the good 
feeling that prevails between the tenant of a revolutionary throne and the 
descendant of the House of Hapsburg. It assigns to King Leopold (twice 
a widower) the hand of a beautiful widow, the Archduchess Elizabeth 
d’Este—to his son and heir, the Duke of Brabant, that of the daughter of the 
late Palatine of Hungary—and to the youthful Emperor of Austria himself 
that of the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. Of all, or some of these projects, 
we shall hear more anon. Their political import is of course derived from 
the fact, that both directly and indirectly they tend to strengthen the power 
of a Sovereign, who may be called upon at some indefinite period to bear 
the brant of Louis Napoleon’s anger, or to contend against such develop- 
ment of his territorial acquisitiveness as it may suit his purposes to make. 





Several grave events have occurred in Canada, since our last issue, or, 
it would be more correct to say, have since then come to our knowledge. 
—In the first place, the Representation Bill, by which the House of As- 
sembly is hereafter to number 120, in place of 84 members, has passed the 
Legislative Council by a vote of 28 to 8, and will therefore within a brief 
period become the law of the land. Great complaint is still made, and 
with reason, that the right to the elective franchise under this act has not 
been awarded according to the natural law which would proportion the 
number of representatives to the number of those who claim to be repre- 
sented, but in order that an anomalous and apparent equality may be 
preserved between the Upper and the Lower Province. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is general satisfaction at the impending change, which must, 
of course, be practically carried out by a Dissolution, so soon as the Royal 
assent is given to the Bill.—And if we pass on without further remark, it 
is but in deference to that remarkable apathy which seems to prevail in 
Canada generally, with reference to all the leading political topics of the 
day, save in so far as they may tell upon rail-roads and internal commu- 
nications, wherein universal attention is absorbed. Only observing there- 
fore that the Legislative Council exhibited a desperate haste in going 
through the formality of approval in this case, we have further to record 


that on the following evening still less ceremony was practised in their 


summary rejection of ‘the Seigniorial Tenure Bill, which we, amongst 
others, had thought to be on the verge of becoming law. A vote of 16 to 
8 summarily disposed of it and in a manner eminently disrespectful to the 
House of Assembly, which has devoted both to its principle and details 
such a vast amount of time and talk. The question then has to be brought 
up again in the next session, and in every succeeding one, until some mo- 
dification of the present system is accomplished. It is not possible that 
the Seigniors will be permitted to retain indefinitely the feudal tenure in 
all its oppressive inconveniences. 

The attempts to introduce an elective principle into the formation of 
the Legislative Council are still productive of a greater variety of Legis- 
lative movements, than we can find space to chronicle. Many doctors and 
sages are prescribing for the patient, who is pronounced by some of them 
to be past cure; but the patient does not approve of the remedies sug- 
gested, and would prefer a dose of Treasury cordial.—It is perhaps of more 
immediate interest, that the Ministry was twice defeated in the House of 
Assembly, early in the week, and that rumours of its instability are again 
current. 

The Queen’s Birthday appears to have been generally celebrated 
throughout Canada with heartfelt and appropriate loyalty ; and we wish 
we could close this brief notice with so agreeable an announcement. But, 
alas! the terrible scourge of fire has been let loose upon a fertile and in- 
dustrious district of the Upper Ottawa, and the shores of the River and a 
number of Islands, comprising, as represented, not less than 70 miles in 
length by 40 in breadth, were early in last week ravaged and devastated by 
flames. The Bytown and other papers have put all Canadians into such full 
possession of the fearful facts of the case, that we forbear repeating them ; 
but the fire that spread over 2,400 square miles of land, and involved a 
roughly-estimated loss of £30,000, must have caused, and will continue to 
cause an amount of human suffering almost beyond calculation. Charity, 
we rejoice to learn, is alive to the necessities of the homeless and the 
starving ; and it is considered probable that a Parliamentary grant of 
assistance will be moved and carried. 

Since writing, we have received the Montreal papers of Thursday, and 
learn from them some items of importance. Mr. Morin’s proposals for re- 
modelling the Legislative Council have been carried by large majorities 
and a Committee of the House of Assembly is to draft upon them an Aa- 
dress to the Queen. It is not designed that the Upper House shall be in- 
vited to participate in its own reconstruction.—The Provincial Parliament 
is to be prorogued on Friday next.—A division of the 26th Regt., the Ca- 
meronians, arrived at Quebec on Saturday last, in the troop-ship Thomas 
Arbuthnot. 


Having said a few words regarding the article on Russia, which has re- 
cently drawn so much odium upon the Washington Union, we deem it 
right to inform our readers that the writer of it, Mr. R. A. Pryor, who is 
one of the Union’s associate Editors, has at length come forward, to own 
and to vindicate it. This he has not done in the columns of his own jour- 
nal, but in those ofits local contemporary, the JVational Intelligencer ; 
and had he done it at moderate length, we should cheerfully have quoted 
him; but a whole page of our own is more than we can afford to such a 
topic. Mr. Pryor, although not over-modest in stigmatising those who have 
censured him, and not over-scrupulous in denying that he is the eulogist 
of the Russian Empire, writes cleverly in self-defence. He states his ob- 
ject in the first instance to have been two-fold—to “ protest against the 
insane doctrine of intervention in European affairs,” and “ to conciliate 
the power and to secure the good-will of the Russian Government. The 
one purpose is unquestionably laudable—the other, it must be allowed, is 
politic ; whilst at the same time both would have been better served by a 
more discreet and temperate tone. This, however, is our private opinion, 
not Mr. Pryor’s. He avows that he will neither modify or retract what he 
had previously written ; and if his eulogium on the progressive civiliza- 
tion and moral grandeur of Russia come to us somewhat diluted through 
his quotations from McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, he squares the 
reckoning by increased bitterness in his denunciations of that “school of 
political maniacs” which is recognized as “ Young America.” Were it 
lawful for us to take part in such controversy, we could not, in regard to 
this point, withhold our fullest sympathy from him. Still, like Mr. Pryor, 
we are not called upon to modify or retract what we said last week. The 
colossal power of Russia may indeed excite our wonder or our fear, but 
the purely military organization on which it is based and upheld, and 
through which alone it is presented to the world at large, begets in our 
mind neither sympathy or respect. 











Decidedly, the most comic incident of the week—and, after all, how 
much more profitable may laughing be than croaking—is the intimation 
| of the V. Y. Herald that a suit has been commenced against its publish- 

er, on the ground that the phrase, “‘ No Irish need apply,” appended therein 
, to an advertisement for a servant, is a libel on the Irish character. If such 
| a thing as gratuitous skirmishing were known in legal warfare, the preli- 








minary steps to such an action might be considered as a quizzical bit o 

pleasantry. But even the briefless do not, we believe, work for empty ho- 
nour ; nor can one imagine any advocate, with ever so much time at his 
disposal, bartering a portion of that commodity for the chance of pecuniary 
damages in this case. Somebody therefore must pay the piper, unless here 
too, as in similar instances, an eye bent on future electioneering projects 
has discovered an unworked mine of popularity in this peculiar affair—Be 
that as it may; the cream of the joke lies in the semi-apologetic tone as- 
sumed by the journalist. He regrets the occurrence, and “ only mentions 
the fact to show how impossible it is to exercise due vigilance over every 
scrap of paper that is handed in over the desk, during the hurry and bus- 
tle of business ;”” whence it may, of course, be implied that the objection- 
able words would not have been admitted into the advertising columns, if 
observed in transitu. On such a regulation of any newspaper office, it is 

none of our business to comment ; but as the assumed “ insult” has already 

been more than once brought before the public, a remark or two thereupon 

may not be out of place, in the dearth of general news. 

Housekeepers, we take it, want servants—servants want situations. 
Hence the obvious convenience of their being thus put into mutual com- 
munication. But we take it also that American ladies have @ right to 
regulate their own domestic affairs, and to decide irresponsibly who shall, 
and who shall not, constitute a portion of their households. If they do 
not find the Irish suit them, why should they not say so distinetly and 
generally, and thus spare to the multitudinous applicants the time and 
trouble spent in tramping vainly after a place, and to themselves the ne- 
cessity of framing excuses for refusal, in order to spare the individual 
feelings of the refused? The lady’s mind being made up that a certain 
class of persons—the most numerous, but in her opinion the least eligible 
—will not supply her demand, it seems to us that this mode of so saying 
is at once the most considerate and the most efficacious. Truly our new 
vindicator of Irish nationality has very queer notions of the use of an ad- 
vertisement, and a very odd way of serving his friends! It may be added 
moreover that the necessities of th® case bear upon the Irish, as they do 
not bear upon any other people. An Austrian Consul-General, in adver- 
tising for a coachman, would not think of announcing that no Hungarian 
need apply—nor would Kossuth, during his residence here, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, have similarly excluded Austrian whips. When nineteen out 
of twenty would answer a call, and it is just the twentieth that is wanted, 
common sense would dictate that the call should be specific. 

But perchance the indignant champion of the unaggrieved may still de- 
lude them into the notion of an affront. If he persist wilfully, after what 
is already advanced, we could not undertake to argue the question with 
him. Let him only remember that it is not from the Professorship of a Col- 
lege, from the Presidency of a Bank, or from any office of trust or honour- 
able distinction, that our individual advertiser would exclude the natives 
of a particular country ; it is but from that very occupation in life, which 
the great majority of the people amongst whom we dwell hold it to be 
derogatory to themselves to follow. And although we have not ourselves 
sufficiently probed the mystical science of the dignity of labour, to enable 
us to trim the balance of it exactly, between the man who soles and the 
man who blacks our boots, we have no hesitation in asserting that in the 
social scale of America the latter occupies the lower place. How addi- 
tionally absurd therefore does this much ado about nothing appear ; how 
groundless the assumption on which it is based ! 





Punctual to her time, the brigantine Advance, under the orders of Dr. 
Kane, sailed for the Arctic regions on Tuesday last. A host of friends ac- 
companied the adventurous little craft as far as the Light Ship off Sandy 
Hook ; and numberless were the tokens of good-will that greeted her as 
sh& took her course from the harbour out to sea. Having repeatedly done 
justice to Dr, Kane’s eminent qualifications for his new research, and to 
the unbounded liberality of Mr. Grinnell, we have only once more to ex- 
press our best of wishes for the safety, the success, and the speedy return 
of the Expedition. This last, however, can scarcely be expected in less 
time than eighteen months.—The Advance will touch at St. John’s, N.F., 
and there take in her fina! store of fresh provisions. 

Under our naval head will be found an account of the departure, from 
the Thames, of Commander Inglefield, in the Phenix, bound also to the 
Polar seas. He has accomplished much—may he do yet more! 

One further batch of good wishes must be expressed. They are on be- 
half of Commander Ringgold of the U.S. N., whose Expedition has just 
sailed, for the purpose of exploring the Chinese coasts and seas, Behring’s 
Straits, and that portion of the Arctic Ocean into which they lead. 





The Directors of the Great Industrial Exhibition have given public no- 
tice that the Crystal Palace of New York will be opened on the 15th of 
July. The Earl of Ellesmere is expected in the Leander, 50-gun frigate, 
at any moment; and two of his associates, Professor Wilson and Mr. 
Wallis, are already here. The former gentleman arrived by the Jrabia ; 
the latter by H. M. steam-ship Basilisk to Halifax, N. S., and thence by 
the Europa to Boston.—As the opening day is now really appointed, we 
shall soon begin to hear much said about the ceremonial. Amongst the 
invited guests already named are the President of the U. S., and the Earl 
of Elgin, Governor-General of British North America, who will probably 
be accompanied by several of the leading men of Canada. 





The Cunard steam-ship 4rabia, Capt. Judkins, arrived here on Tues- 
day morning, with the mails of the 21st ult. Her passages, both East- 
ward and Westward, were excellent; she made the run home in an hour 
and a half under ten days, and the run out in two hours and uare 
ters beyond the ten, having in both instances beaten the Collins’ steamer 
Arctic, which had sailed three days previously, and 1s considered to have 
been pitted against her. In saying thus much, and in congratulating our 
countrymen here on this improvement in the race of rivalry, we cannot 
make up our mind to reply to the absurd paragraphs regarding both ves- 
sels, which have appeared in print during the week. It would be endless 
work to take note of anonymous charges, and to speculate on precarious 
contingencies. We hope and expect that the 4rabia will yet make the 
quickest time on record ; but in the interim we must be content without 
the laurels.—{n connection with this subject, we note that Capt. McKin- 
non, R. N., has made some sensation in the nautical circles of England, 
and his views have been greedily caught up here, as might certainly have 
been anticipated. The Captain, having in 1852 made a voyage hither on 
board the America, of the Cunard line, and a voyage home in the Baltic, 
of the Collins’ line. has published a comparative review of their perform- 
ances and capabilities, forgetful at times that the former is held to be 
comparatively a slow boat in her own service, and that the latter is the 
crack boat of her set. This, however, isa trifle ; and we must confess that 
he tells some home truths about models and heavy bowsprits, by which it 
is to be hoped that our people will profit.—At the same time, we cannot 
commend the general tenour of his remarks on the different degrees of dis- 
cipline that prevail in the rival vessels. From a British naval officer they 
come with a particularly bad grace, and tend to the impression that he 
was won over to all this printed puff by being admitted to share the nau- 
tical confidence of the worthy commander of the Baltic. 





The Printers’ Free Library and Reading Room, at No 3 Chamber Street 
is to be opened on Monday next. We commend it tothe wealthy who may 





be glad to aid so excellent an Institution, and to Printers, Type-founders, 
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Stereotypers, Engravers, Bookbinders, and all others conected with the 
Newspaper and Book Business, for whose use and benefit it is designed. 





New Yorx Yacur Civs.—tThe first day’s sailing-match of the annual Re- 
came off on Thursday ; the distance sailed being, as usnal, from off the 
Yacht-Club House at Hoboken, rcund the 8. W. Buoy of the Spit in the Lower 
Bay, and back to the starting-place. A moderate breeze from the Eastward 
prevailed through the day ; but there was not any very spirited competition. 
Eight vessels were entered, namely the schooners, Cornelia, 78 tons, Spray, 37, 
Sybil 37, and Ariel 20, and the sloops, Una 54, Undine 30, and Alpha 17 tons. 
The three last-named won the prizes for their r tive cl The steamer 
Hero attended the match, carrying the members of the Club, and the lady guests 
who were invited. The beauty of New York is seldom so charmingly repre- 
sented as it was on this occasion. 
a San 


DR. KANE, SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, AND THE FREE MASONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir—Although I am aware that your highly valuable paper but rarely 
indulges in reports of affairs of a local nature, and although I have never 
perceived in it even an allusion to the institution of Free Masonry, or 
any of the transactions and doin 
New York, yet I cannot, especi in view of the Albion’s circulation and 
influence in the British Provinces, a myself the pleasure of givin 
you a brief account of the Masonic “ Speed and arewell” offered 
to Dr. Kane and his brave com: on the eve of their late departure 
upon their perilous voyage to the Arctic seas. I trust that this communi- 
cation will the more find a space in your columns, as it is likely to 
be read with considerable interest, not only by the brethren of the mystic 
tie in the countries aw ge but by every friend of humanity, science, 
and courageous en 

From time Seinen it has been one of the most praiseworthy cus- 
toms of the fraternity, to accompany and bid a God-speed to any brother 
or brethren, starting a great or perilous enterprise, in the cause of 
Science, Art, or Know ; but more laliy 9 hacanse of Home 
ty or Charity. All the commanders of the different e tions which 
have in search of Sir John Franklin, Sir John lf, Sir John 
Ross his predecessor, and many of the officers of these expeditions were 
Masons... Yet I am sorry 





to say, the laudable Masonic custom, above re- 
ferred to, has been strangely neglected even by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, usually so active and energetic in these matters. To the honour of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New York I would record it, that she in 
the present instance was the first to show her adherence to ancient and 


Monda, —- last, the Grand Lodge convened nenenting to notice 
at the Masonic Temple in Crosby Sireet, and was there opened in due and 
ample form. (The meeting at the Medical Men being public, the 

ning and closing could not take place there). Thence it adjourned to 
M Colle R. W. Joseph D, Evans, the Deputy Grand Master, 
ded as Grand Master in absence of Gen. Randall of Buffalo, the Grand 

aster of the State. M. W. Oscar Coles, P. G. M., acted as Lv G. M., 
and also delivered the address pi . ‘The ceremonies were highly in- 
teresting and most affecting, and I should gladly give you a full report, if 

our space allowed it. As it is, I mustbe brief. Notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather and the short notice, the Grand Lodge was full 
represented ; and there was also quite a concourse of distinguished citi- 
zens t by invitation, amongst whom were many ladies. After the 
formal introduction of Brother Dr. Kane, by the Grand Marshal, and his 
reception with Masonic public honours, the Grand Master addressed him 
and the audience briefly, alluding to the object of the meeting, and the 
duties and objects of Masonry generally. An anthem was then sung by the 
choir, and the M. W. Oscar Coles addressed Brother Kane and his com- 
panions (several of whom are Masons and were present) in one of the most 
eloquent and touching speeches that I ever listened to. On looking 
around during some of the passages, I saw many a maaly eye, 

“ Albeit unused to the melting mood,” 
suffused in honest tears of thy. 

Dr. Kane’s reply was also brief, affecting, and appropriate, and I must 
indulge in one extract. In allusion to Br. Sir John Franklin, he said : 

“ Our brother Franklin! He was one who ruled his conduct by the 
compere and the square; and the accents of wo never for him fell on an 
anpitying ear. It may be he cannot hear your voice to night, callingto him, 
» , be of good cheer ;” but there are others living—other ns yet 
to live, and to be born, whom your example and your sympathy will help to en- 

, and excite to emulate his example, when they, too, peril their lives for 
the and advancement of their ‘ies. These will not fall unnoticed ; 
they shall not sink while a brother’s outstretched hand can save them. The 
Mason, the true man, wherever is this Grand Lodge that the Most Worshipful 
has built up for our habitation —wherever is it the cry of affliction is heard— 
hasten to rescue of the widow’s son.” 

A Masonic closing Ode was afterwards sung, and Br. Kane before leav- 
ing received expressions of Masonic rape vey | from various neighbouring 
Lodges, and the Representatives of other Grand Lodges who were pre- 
sent.—On Tuesday a large body of the fraternity accompanied the ex- 
pedition down the Bay in the steamboat Union, offe her Com- 
mander, Capt. Bennett, for that purpose, and from the peak of the ddvance 
forward, floated the present of the Masons to the brave mariner, the white 
silk Masonic flag adorned with the emblems of the craft, the token of 
peace, charity, and benevolence. Thousands of hearts, throughout the 
world, will join the Masons of New York in their God-speed to the 4d- 
vance, her stout-hearted commander and crew. B. 


| Appointments. 


The vacancy on the Scotch bench caused ty the retirement of Lord Cunning- 
hame has been filled by the appointment of Mr. George Deas, formerly Solicitor- 
General for Scotland.—J. G. Austen, Esq., to be Immigration Agent-General 
for the Colony of British Guiana. 
Arup. 
War Orrice, May 17.—76th Regt of Foot; Maj-Gen W Jervois, to be Col, v 
< —— Re ith Reg of Lt Drag; Cor M to be Lt b- 
AR OFFICE, May 20.— ; Cor ve pur, Vv 
Tollemache, who ret; Cor eb beard from 7th Drag Gas, to be Cor, vy Mus- 
ve, pro. 5th Reg of Ft; = acdonald, from h-p, unatt. to be Cap. (repay: 
ing the diff) v Massy who ex; First Lt A W Palmer, to be Capt, by pur, v Mac- 
donald, who ret; Sec Lt W Leach to be First Lt by pur, v Palmer. 38th Ft; Lt 
C F T Daniell to be Cap b gr v H Holden, who ret; Ens C AS Dickins, to be 
Lt by bur, v Daniell; Ens * ardlaw, fm 59th Foot, to be Ens v Dickins. 42nd 
Foot; v Maj T Tulloch to be Maj without pur, v Brev Lt Col D Frazer, who 
em f-p; Lt J W Wedderburn to be Capt without pur v Tulloch; Ens W,C 
Ward, to be Lt without pur, v Wedderburn; Ens J G Campbell to be Lieut, by 
, Vv Menzies, who ret; Ens Sir P A Halkett, Bart, from 8ist Ft, to be Ens v 
pbell; Ens M Ainslie, from lst Foot, to be Ens. vy Fletcher, who ret. 59th 
Foot; C J H Tolcher, to be Ens by pur, v Wardlaw, app to 38th Ft, J. F Hickie 
to be Ens by pur, v Rogers, app to 8lst Ft. 8Ist Ft; Ensign J T rs, from 
59th Ft, to be Ens. v Sir P A Halkett, to 42d Ft. 94th Foot; t WI 
Dorehill, from h-p unatt, to be Capt v G Dorehill who exc, 95th Ft; W Hill to 
be without pur. 3d W I Reg; Lieut C B Daveney has been permitted to re- 
tire from the Service by the sale of his Com’n. 
Hospiran Srarr. A Shiell to be Asst Surg to the Forces, v Fyffe, app to 


Ft. 
Brever.—Capt J Macdonald, of 5th Ft, to be Maj in the Army; Brevet-Maj 
J Hestonela. 5th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 
“ORANDA.—The removal of Ens F H Hope, from First Ft to 42d Ft, has 
been cancelled. 


oF ORDNANCE, May 20.—Royal Reg of Art; Sec Capt R P Radcliffe to 
ve Capt v eile retired epee h-p; Firet Lieut JE Thring to be Sec Capt, v 
iB Lt i to jr tpe th Lt, v Thring. 
Corps -—Sec Lts, ey 0 tm Bonen Ohh, we 
permanent rank, viz:—C W Townsend; 0 H Stokes. : : 
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Court or Enquiry,—Pseudonymous letters were sent to the late Duke of 

, as Commander-in-Chief, with the view of destroying the character 

of Col. = a. a ss ens vy ~ Hon. H. F, C. Ca- 

vendish Ww . was broug ‘ore resent Comman- 

in-chief | by Gen. Cavendish ; Lord Hardinge considered that a court-martial 

oy" take cogn of the ag bat, with — of both —— a 

was appointed. consisted of Sir Peregrine i d, 

rd br and Sir Berkeley. This was their verdict— 

“ After an investigation of an extremely difficult and em nature, 

in its character and in regard to proof, inasmuch as 

the conflicting and nearly balanced evidence before us was not upon oath, and 

was in other such as to be inadmissible in the courts of Westminster 

we to zou Lordship, in obedience to your Lordship’s desire, our 

su to above observ:tions, viz.—1l. The Major-General Caven- 

‘was not the writer of a certain letter cr letters marked A and B, addressed 

or seat in the 1847 and 1848 to the Jute Commander-in-chief, the Duke of 

Wellington. 2. That Major-Genera! Cavendish was not cognizant of their being 
written or sent to his Grace.” 

A of this was sent, through Viscount Hardinge’s military secretary, Col. 

Airey, to Gen. Cavendish, with the Commander-in-chief’s pa nalitale. 

tions on the issue of the inquiry. Lord Hardinge reminds Gen. Ca that 


both he and Col. Hall had promised to abide by the decision of the court of in 
quiry as final. 


Navy. 

APpPorInTMENts.—Capt the Hon 8 T Carnegie, from the command of the Ho- 
ratio, 24, screw steam-guard ship, at Sheerness. to command the 1 , 80, 
screw steam-frigate. commissioned at Woolwich—Lieut H W Wri ht, to the 
Nerbudda, 12, frig, at Chatham.—Paymaster H 8 Hooper, to the bune, 30. 

Admiral C shifted his flag at Plymouth, on the 18th ult., from the Prince 
Regent to the Amphion, and sailed in her, accompanied by the Valorous, Vul- 
ture, and feger , for acruise in the channel.—Sir James Graham has bestowed 
the good service pension on Capt John Simpson, an old and meritorious officer. 
The Simoom, screw-frigate, Capt Kingcome, has arrived in the British Chan- 
nel from Canada, with the 57th Regiment, and would probably land the troops 
at Deal or Dover.—It is reported her Majesty’s first marine trip for the present 
season will be to Plymouth, to witness the opening of the steam docks at Key- 
ham. 


Tur New Arctic Exrepition.—A letter from Woolwich, dated the 16th ult., 
says—The Phenix screw steam-sloop, Comm. Inglefield, has received her sail- 
ing orders, and will leave Greenhithe after her compasses are adjusted and some 
m tical and astrovomical observations made, according to instructions given 
by Col. Sabine. Similar observations are also to be made at Stromness, in the 
Orkneys, at Whale Fish Island, Disco, Cape Riley, and Cape Walsingham, 
these places being in her route to Beechey sland, whither she will proceed, 
leaving the Diligence store-ship at Disco, in charge of Lieut Elliott, who brought 
round that vena from Devonport to Woolwich. On the arrival of the Phenix 








| 
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at Beechey Island she will deposit the stores there which she is taking out for 


of the Grand Lodge of the State of | the relief of Capt. Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition, and return to Disco and 


transfer the 400 tons of coal at present on board the pique into the Pheniz. 
The Diligence will immediately after return home to Eng and this summer, un- 
der the command of Lieut. Elliot. The Phenix will then proceed to explore 
the Cumberland Sound, and hold on to the westward as far as Repulse Bay, as 
the north side of the sound has not as yet been searched for the missing ex 
dition. Comm. Inglefield, if he finds no traces of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions in that direction, will return through Cumberland Straits, and pro- 
ceed up Smith’s Sound, to follow out the traces of open water which he disco- 
vered there last year mae, voyage in the Isabel screw steam-sloop. The 
period of the return of the Phenix will depend in a great measure on the disco- 
veries that may be made by her Commander. Capt. Penny will leave England 
in the Lady Franklin sailing vessel, accompanied by the Sophia, to form a co- 
lony on the shores of Cumberland Sound, where the Esquimaux have reported 
there is abundance of plumbago and copper, with other minerals. The Lady 
Franklin and the Sophia, the vessels employed in Capt. Penny’s expedition, 
have, it appears, been purchased by Capt. Penny for the company for whom he 
has been appointed manager, and which has been established to ascertain the 
extent of the mineral resources of the portion of the Arctic regions. Mrs. Penn 
goes out with her husband, as it is their intention to have a permanent resi- 
dence in the Arctic regions.—A letter from Sheerness of the 19th ult., says— 
The Phenix made her number passing down Sea-reach under steam at 8 A. M. 
yesterday ; and at 9 A. M. took her es: in company with the Barracouta 
and transport Diligence, northward. e expedition will remain off Stromness 
for a short time. 


Tue SquapRon at Hairax, N.S.—The following ships-of-war were in Hali- 
fax harbour on the 24th ult.:—Cumberland, 70, Me i Seymour, flag of Sir G. F. 
Seymour; Vestal, 26, Capt. Hamilton; Basilisk, 6, steam-sloop, Com. Hon. P. 
yom ; Argus, 6, steam-sloop, Com. Purves ; y te 2, receiving ship; 

speigle, 12, of , Com. Hancock. The steamer Argus was to proceed to the 
fishing ground this week. The Devastation arrived at Sydney on the 16th, 
bound to St. John, with the Lord Bishop of Newfoundland, and thence to cruise 
in the gulf for the protection of the fisheries. Besides the men-of-war which 
have been appointed to watch over the fishing interests, it is stated to be the 
intention oft the Vice-Admiral at Halifax to hire some half a dozen fast craft, 
and man them from his own ship. The Nova-Scotia Government have adver- 
tised for two vessels of 60 or 80 tons burden, well equipped for the service. 


MANNING THE Navy.—The order in council of the Ist of April, 1853, with re- 
ference to the manning of the royal navy, deserves to be considered as the char- 
ter of the British fleet. The object of the measure is, “ to give the royal navy a 
permanent constitution, in order that it may be prongs to a higher point of 
organisation, efficiency, and discipline, and thus be enabled to fulfil the expec- 
tations of the country.” These are the terms in which the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty describes the scheme, which has since received the approval of the 
crown. The first step is, therefore, to render the condition of boys and seamen, 
who shall engage for a continuous period of service in the navy of ten years 
from the age of eighteen, considerably better than that of seamen entered on 
the former system. For this purpose, all seamen entering hereafter on these 
terms, or who shall now volunteer to — these terms, including in the time 
of their engagement their present period of service, will have an increase of 
pay to second class ordinary seamen of 1d. a-day, to ordinary seamen of 2d. 
A , to petty officers and able seamen of 3d.a-day. A class of leading seamen 
is established with 2d. a-day in addition to any other pay to which they may be 
entitled. Men. and boys are permitted to purchase their discharge on a princi- 
ple similar to that in force in the army and marines. The ratings of petty offi- 
cers in line-of-battle ships are increased 3d. a-day, and a considerable increase 
will be made in the number of petty officers who are eligible for the good-con- 
duct gratuities of £7 and £5 when ships are paid off. Pensions, as at present, 
will be awarded to men for continuous and general service after twenty years, 
instead of twenty-one, reckoning from the age of eighteen, instead of from the 

e of twenty. But the Admiralty have now a discretionary power of granting 
SEovt-eorvice nsions of 6d. or 8d. a-day to men who have served ten or fifteen 
years vely, on condition of such men holding themselves in readiness to 
give further service, in the event of an armament or of war. The number of 
men in the receipt of such short-service pensions is not to exceed 10,000 ; but 
the existence of this reserve of seamen pensioners would enable the Admiralty, 
in case of emergency, to equip a squadron with well-trained seamen, and with 
the utmost despatch. The pay of the warrant officers of the fleet is increased 
about cabtoarth;. and warrant officers who have distinguished themselves by 
acts of gallantry and daring in the service will be eligible to hold commissions 
in the fleet in such rank and position as they may be deemed worthy and com- 
petent to fill, and such warrant officers will receive, on promotion, an outfit of 
£100. These chan have been framed and adopted with an earnest desire to 
improve the condition of the seamen and petty officers in the royal navy, and 
we hupe they will have the desired effect. 


Obituary. 


Mr. GEORGE PALMER, FORMERLY M.P. ror Sour Essex.—This much re- 
spected gentleman died, after a short illness, on the 12th ult., at his seat, Naz- 
ing-park. Mr. Palmer represented South Essex in Parliament, successively, 
from 1835 to 1847, when, on account of advanced age and increasing infirmities, 
he resigned his seat, much to the regret of his constituents. He will long be re- 
membered as chairman of the several select committees on shipwrecks in the 
House of Commons, for his exertions to lessen the causes of disasters at sea, and 
to improve the qualifications of our merchant seamen. Mr. Palmer was the in- 
yentor of a valuable plan of life-boat, which, under the auspices of the Royal 
National Institution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, has been the 
means of saving some hundreds of shipwrecked persons on our coasts, and for 
which he was, a few weeks before his lamented death, presented with the gold 
medallion of the society. He had also been the deputy chairman of the institu- 
tion for upwards of 25 years. Mr. Palmer had been in his earlier years exten- 
sively engaged as a merchant and shipowner in the City of London, and was 
remarkable for never allowing any of his ships to go to sea without making 
every provision for saving the lives of the crews in cases of shipwrecks. He 
had for upwards of twenty years supported, at his own expense, a corps of 
jeumenry, which, we believe will continued by his son and heir, Major 

?almer. Mr. Palmer was in his 84th year when he died, and was the elder 
brother of Mr. Horsley Palmer, the ex-Governor of the Bank of England. The 
family of Palmer, whose patriarch, William Le Palmer, was a crusader under 
Richard Cour de Lion, have, from a remote period, been established at Nazing- 
= Essex, and the late representative of the family was endeared to all who 

new him in private life, by the gentlehess of his manners, and the sterling in- 
tegrity of his principles. 

Killed at the storming of the yt of the rebel Mea Thoon, in Burmah, 
on the 19th of March last, Lieut. J. M. Taylor, of the 9th Madras Infantry, son 
of Lieut.-Genl. H. G. A. Taylor ; also at the same time, Ensign Boileau, of the 
67th B. N. I—At North Luffenham, Lincolnshire, W. B: ore, Esq., R.N.— 
Sir Francis W. Myers, K.C.8., of Eaton-square, London.—M. Fockeday, the onl 
one of the deputies of the Nord to the Convention who voted against the death 
of Louis XV1., has just died in the commune of Marcq-en-Barceul, near Lille, at 
the age of 95.—At Rugby, aged 65, Count Wratislaw von Mitrovitz— The Lady 
Riversdale, aged 79.—W. Haigh, Esq., of the Shay, Halifax, and of Grainsby- 
hall, Lincolnshire.—At Rangoon, Ensign Clarke, 51st (King’s Own) Light In- 
fantry, only son of Major Clarke, Ist W. I. Regt.—Anthony Brown, Esq., Cham- 
berlain of the City of London, in his 73d year—At Leyrath, Kilkenny, Ireland, 
Sir Jonah Denny Wheeler Cufle, Bart., in the 88th year of his age. 


PAusic. 


Miss Rosina Couuiys’ Concert.—By an advertisement in another colamn, it 
will be perceived that Miss Rosina Collins proposes to give her only Concert 
at Metropolitan Hall, on Thursday evening next. She is a young English lady, 
of very acceptable talent, and of unusual proficiency in the use of that somewhat 
unfeminine instrument, the Violin. On the occasion of Prof. Anderson’s recent 
Benefit at Metropolitan Hall, we heard her play the Carnival of Venice, and 
were highly pleased with her facility of bowing, and especially with the clear- 
ness and expressson of her harmonic passages. She is a prepossessing and in- 
teresting person and deserving of success, 








A New Opera By VERDI; ITALIAN OPERA IN Lonpon.—Verdi’s career in 
this country has been curiously chequered. If artistical anathemas could have 
annihilated his fame, then would he have long since ceased to have been heard 
of ; but he ap to enjoy a cat-like vitality amongst our amateurs. Never 
was there one of his works produced, either at her Majesty's Theatre or at the 
Royal Italian Opera, but he received a terrific castigation from criticism, and 
the musical public were assured, after these awful denunciations of indignant 
journalism at the performance of such “ unmitigated trash,” that the name of 





erdi would be no more uttered in this musical metropolis. And yet the thus 


extinguished composer—on paper—the very next season was sure to be brought 
forward, in the shape of a revival of one of his “ failures,” or in the representa- 
tion of his latest continental novelty. What, then, is the key to this anomalous 
state of things—wherein it is found that Verdi's defenders amongst writers are 
so few and his partisans still more rare, and still Verdi is not shelved? Is it 
that amongst opera@requenters there is a fiat in his favour, which is sufficiently 
strong to maintain his name in the repertory? or is it that the general ro of 
amateurs feel that the dead se the oply composer of note left in Italy is 
based on prejudice, intolerance, and injustice? Whatever may be the solution 
of these questions, it is, at all events, satisfactory to find that the spirit of jus- 
tice is sufficiently powerful amongst English audiences not to be carried away 
by mere clamour ; and “ Rigoletto,” the three-act lyric drama, put on the stage 
for the first time on Saturday, with such magnificent resources, will secure an 
impartial hearing from those connoisseurs who are not led away by proper 
names only. We have never been the champions nor the detractors 3¢ Verdi, 
and we recognise in “* Rigoletto” a higher order of beauty than struck us even 
in “‘ Ernani” and the “‘ Due Foscari,” and an abandonment at the same time of 
his most polpenee defects. ‘ Rigoletto’ cannot be ranked, however, as a master- 
jece ; it is full of plagiarisms and faults, and yet abounds with the most cap- 
ivating music. Verdi must be classed as a highly dramatic writer of melo- 
dramatic music. He is the Victor Hugo (from whom he has selected his best 
dramas for setting) of the French classics—the Porte St. Martin to the ThéAatre 
Francais. But then it is pretended that, to “sup full of horrors” is not legiti- 
mate! This is true; but it is, perhaps, more exciting ; and, after all, one goes 
to the oper. as to the play, to get up a sensation, and not to yawn. Everybod, 
knows Victor Hugo’s tragedy, “ Le Roi s’amuse ;” and that it was su mats | 
because the principal art—that of Francois Premier—was such a depraved 
libertine, that the ten a to bring Royalty into disrespect was feared. The 
Ttalian librettist has closely followed the incidents of the French play, only 
changing the oe and the names of the personages to Mantua. ylekg 
Verdi has not gained ground in learned contrivance and ingenious construction, 
but he has skilfully blended with the Italian school the loftiness of declamation 
and the piquancy of orchestration of the French masters. * * * * The 
yrominent pieces in ‘ Rigoletto,” which strike the ear and fix the attention are 
he air of Mario, ‘‘ La Donna e Mobile,” rapturously encored ; the romance of 
Mdme. Bosio in the second act ; the duos between her and Ronconi and Mario 
in the same act, the chorus of courtiers, and the quatuor in the last act. This 
last-mentioned concerted piece is a perfect gem, and merits especial mention. 
scene is a double set—in the foreground is a double-storied house, se 
by a wall from the road, and the river Mincio flowing through the background. 
In the lower room of this lone house are the Duke with Mugdalen (Malle. Di- 
diée), the Brayo’s sister, who has enticed him therein to be murdered ; at the 
outside are Rigoletto and his daughter Gi/da, who are flying from Mantua. 
Whilst the Duke is making love to Magda/en, the forsaken Gilda overhears him 
making use of the same language he had formerly addressed to her, and Rigo- 
letto mutters vengeance against his child’s betrayer. The amatory strains in the 
interior of the hovel are intermingled with the broken-hearted sobs of Gilda, 
and the choked exclamation of revenge from Rigoletto—all the conflicting emo- 
tions being worked “P into a climax of surpassing vigour and intense passion. 
The house rang with acclamations at the close of the quartet, which alone 
vos stamp Verdi as a composer of fancy and imagination of no ordinary 
nature. 

The principal artists in the cast—Madame Bosio (who has risen immensely 
by her clever vocalisation in this opera), Mdlle. Didiée, Tagliafico, Mario (who 
sung his best), and Ronconi—have been named ; but the subordinate characters 
were zealously supported by Madame Temple, Mei, Rommi, Polonini, &c. The 
mise en scéne, under the direction of Mr. A. Harris, was unusually animated. 
The groupings in the ball-room scene, and in the scene of the abduction of Gilda 
by the courtiers, were admirable. Mr. W. Beverley’s début as the scenic artist 
was signally successful. The elaborate street scenes, the rich interiors, and dis- 
tant landscapes, were painted and set with the eye of a master of effect in light 
and shade. 

“* Rigoletto” was repeated on Tuesday night, to a house crowded with Royalty, 
rank, and fashion ; and again on Thursday, for the extra night, being preceded 
; ee act of “Norma,” with Grisi and Tamberlik.—London Ill. News, 
May 21. 





Drama. 


Miss Julia Dean has returned to the Broapway Theatre for a brief engage- 
ment; and, if we may judge from seeing her as Ju/ia in one act of “ The 
Hunchback,” she has greatly improved during her late Southern and Western 
tour. This was specially apparent in the power of sustaining herself through- 
out a whole scene, which was formerly one of her weak points, and also in the 
well-graduated play of her fine features which she varied with nice judgment 
according to the text.—At Burron’s, the cast of “‘ John Bull” would have drawn 
us thither, had not pressing engagements prevented. Mr. Burton himself in the 
same piece with Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams should prove an attractive card. 
—At WALLACK’s, “ The Stranger” has been produced, with Mr. Wallack, Senr., 
and Miss Laura Keene, in the lugubrious and unwholesome paris of Te 
Stranger and Mrs. Haller. Now we relish tragedy, comedy, and farce; but as 
this piec@ is neither, and is moreover a miserable concern, we always regtet to 
see it on the bills. With far different expectations do we look forward to “ As 
You Like It’ on Monday night, to be given for the well-merited benefit of the 
charming prima donna of the establishment. Miss Keere has had almost the 
whole burden—in the female line—upon her shoulders during the season, and 
she has sustained it with so much care, taste, and intelligence, that she really 
deserves a bumper. 


A NEW PLAY AT THE Haymarket, Lonpon.—The comedy of the Mousetrap, 
produced on Saturday the 14th ult., is beyond doubt one of the oddest pieces 
ever put upon any stage. The author of the Xing of the Commons (the Rev. 
James White) is announced as the author of this work also, but there is nothing 
to connect it with his previous creations. Hitherto he has been known on the 
stage as a poetical dramatist, devoting his talents to the treatment of historical 
episodes. Now he comes forward with a prose work, constructed on no histo- 
rical basis, and professedly a representation of the state of society in which we 
move at present—the nominal period being 1830. 

We despair utterly of giving any notion of the peculiarities of this piece. In 
all chefs *euvre of dramatic art, there is something like a leading idea which 
the mind seizes upon as a fixed point, and which serves as a focus round which 
to arrange the details of incident and character. The title of the new. piece, 
and a line uttered here and there, would lead us to believe that there is some 
idea of the sort in the mind of the author, but as it is never distinctly conveyed, 
we cannot avail ourselves of the light itmight otherwise afford. If we try to re- 
produce the circumstances of the plot, we find ourselves engaged in a story at 
once slight, and entangled, and by no means interesting. 

* * = * 


* * 


When we add the fact that George is happily married to Helen Dallaway, we 
have, we think, given atolerably accurate account of the plot, obtained by the des- 

rate expedient of setting aside several figures, who, though they do not appear 
in our narrative, are frequently seen upon the stage. But if our readers fancy that 
by reading the above plot they obtain the slightest notion of the impression pro- 
duced by the Mousetrap, they are as grievously mistaken as if they thought to 
get’ the idea of a symphony by the mere knowledge of the keys in which it was 
composed. We have been at no small pains to deducé a plan from a sort of dra- 
matic chaos, but in so doing we have left out the essential nature of the piece, 
which is precisely its chaotic character. Never were such oddities flung upon 
the stage, with so little indication of fixed purpose. The grotesque demons 
whom an artist mtroduces into a ‘‘ Temptation of St. Anthony” are not more 
grotesque than the representatives of modern society in this strange produc- 
tion. The sailor turned Quaker, and ready every momeut to fire offa volley of 
oaths from beneath his broad-brimmed hat, stands as the prime figure of the odd 
assembly. A queer old general, who, though yet hale and hearty, pretends to 
be in a dilapidated condition, and a still more remarkable old lady, who likes 
him because of his infirmities ; a dreadful gipsy woman, the mother of Judith, 
who always harbours an unholy desire to steal spoons ; and a lord who devotes 
his whole energies to the manufacture of a mousetrap—such are the main figures 
which pass beiore u8 in the wild dramatic phantasmagoria. To Lord Winter- 
dell, the nobleman whom we have named as the last of the series, and who is 
one of those obsolete caricatures on devotion to practical science, formerly re- 
presented by Sir Abel Handy, the author seems to have attached great import- 
ance. The Mousetrap is the title of the piece; the progress of the nobleman’s 
mousetrap is made visible to us during the progress of the action; and when 
the play has come to its termination the trap is finished likewise, and we 
are told to regard it as a symbol of what we have seen. In what sense it is 
such a symbol we have not the remotest conception, but we regard it with the 
sort of veneration which the Egyptian traveller bestows upon the Sphinx. 

The unequivocal success of the piece we would attribute partly to its odd ori- 
ginality and the strong fun which now and then makes its appearance, but more 

rticular!y to the energetic drollery of Mr. Buckstone as the nautical Quaker. 
He acted as if he thought that the play was in itself far from sate, therefore, it 
was necessary to use every exertion in working up this most striking of the 
comic characters. The strange contrast between the language of a fighting 
“ middy” and the dress of a starched Quaker at once established a basis for 
mirth. Every line uttered by Mr. Buckstone, under these circumstances, was & 
signal for a roar; and when the member of the Peace Congress flung aside his 
broad-brimmed hat and took off his coat to “ pitch into” the immoral baronet 
the merriment was heightened into 2 complete thunder. After Mr. Buckstone 
the most serviceable of the actors was Mr. Chippendale, whose appearance in 
London commenced with the present season. He played Sir Clerimont Wal- 
dron with a great deal of inobtrusive propriety ; his ‘“ make-up’’ was perfect, 
and while he showed that he understood all the points of the character, he avoid- 
ed all that servile caricature which often makes the ‘‘ old men” such dreadfal 
bores on the English stage. Judith Smith, who is supposed to have an attach- 
ment to George Marling, which she sacrifices to his interest, is intended to bea 
pathetic character; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, by her natural mode of acting, does 
for it all that is possible. However, this episode of suppressed love and heroic 
devotion is not sufficiently wrought up by the author to produce the effect which 
he manifestly desired. The other characters, if we except the old gipsy woman, 
forcibly acted by Mrs. Stanley, though eccentric in themselves, afford no great 
opportunities to the actors. : 1 
r. Buckstone, retaining the combination of the sailor and the “ friend,” an- 
nounced the Mousetrap for repetition, amid loud and unmixed applause. 
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1853. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND DINNER. | 


The 64th anniverasry of this institution was yesterday (the 11th ult.) | 
celebrated by a public dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Marjuie of Salisbury, Lord J. M Lord Stanl 

arquis 0' sbury, Lo . Manners, Lo ey; 

C. Hardinge, Dr. M’llvaine (Bishop of Ohio), Chevalier d’ Azeglio, Mr. 
Justice Haliburton (Sam Slick), the Queen’s Advocate, Professor Aytoun, 
Sir G. Head, Sir H. Ellis, the Hon, B. King (United States), Mr, Evelyn, | 
M. P., Mr. Milnes, M. P., Mr. James M’Gregor, M. P., Mr. Dighy Seymour, 
M. P., Professor Fenton (U.S.A.) Mr. Serjeant Merewether, the D 
General of Belgium and of the Uruguay, Mr. Spencer, F. R. S., Dr. han 
beny (of Oxford), Mr. H. T. Hope, Mr. P. Salomons, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan | 
(Harrow), Mr. C. Croker, Dr. R. G. Latham, Professor Creasy, Dr. Darling, | 
Mr. G. Peabody, Mr. T. Martin, the Rev. H. Alford, the Hon. S. Annesley, 
Mr. J. R. Kenyon, and Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, and after the usual toasts to the health | 
of the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, given in well-set | 
terms, and most loyally received. . F 

Mr. Disraeli proposed the toast of “ The Church,” connecting with it the 
name of the “ Bishop of Ohio,” observing that no one could cast his eyes 
over the catalogue of illustrious English authors without perceiving how 
much the country was inde»ted to the bench of prelates for some of the 
best writings in the language. In the-present time they could boast that 
one of the most eminent of their literary characters, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, was the constant friend of that institution (applause) ; and they 
would remember also that the yop é of London, an eminent author, an 
unrivalled scholar, had filled the chair, which he now occupied. Though 
those two good friends of the institution were prevented from attending on 
that evening, yet he was happy and proud to say that there was among 
them a bishop of the church of England. (Applause.) That rev. prelate 
came, indeed, from a distant land that did not own the sway of the Queen 
of England, but he bore a heart faithful to her church, and he brought with 
him feelings which completely reciprocated all they could offer to him. 

Cheers.) , 
: The Bishop of Ohio, in resnenting te the toast, stated that it was the 
honour and gyms of the church in America to derive its origin from 
the church in this land. Their articles of faith were the same, and it would 
be the constant endeavour of the members of the church in America to 
preserve that faith, and the expressions of that faith which they had de- 
rived from the church of England, uncorrupted. The right rev. prelate 
concluded by referring to the Protestant missionaries, and characterized 
them as a body of men who during the last 50 years were engaged in the 
work of contributing greatly to the literatare of the world, by making 
known various languages which otherwise would have remained unknown, 
-— by translating the Scriptures for the perusal ofa multitude of popula- 

ons, 

Mr. Disracli said, it was now his gratifying duty to propose that they 
should express their cordial feelings towards that institution, sympathy 
for whose purposes and for whose fortunes had assembled them under that 
roof. He thought it must be nearly three-quarters of a century since the 
founder of this institution (not himself an author, but a man of letter- 

ress) expressed to a personage no less important than Dr. Franklin his 
Tica of the importance of instituting a fund which should not pretend, in- 
deed, to offer equivalents to men of genius and learning for the benefits 
which they had contributed to society, but which would at least prevent 
such persons from suffering intolerable misery, and would no longer —- 
mit those catastrophes to occur which were a flagrant one on the lite- 
rary honour of any civilized community. (Cheers.) Dr. ranklin was 
certainly not deficient in knowledge of human nature. This must be said 
of that t man,—that he was not wanting in the noblest sympathies of 
humanity ; yet, when the establishment of the literary fund was proposed, 
even Dr. Franklin, with his consummate knowledge of human nature, and 
his fine sympathy with humanity, looked upon the idea of a fund raised 
for such a purpose as a speculation too refined for any practical applica- 
tion. Common charities, Dr. Franklin said, sprung from common feelings, 
but that it was vain, though beautiful, to suppose that there ever could be, 
to accomplish such an end, sufficient sympathy between the mass of man- 
kind and that peculiar class of beings who were called authors. Well, it 
was the fortune of the founder of this institution—a fortune which would, 
perhaps, be remembered in the literary history of this great country—to 
submit his views and feelings on the subject to three of the most eminent 

ublic characters who adorned the end of the 18th century. It was the 
ortune of the founder of this institution to communicate his views to Mr. 
Pitt, to the illustrious rival of Mr. Pitt, and finally to Mr. Burke. It was 
singular that three individuals, who resembled each other in nothing ex- 
cept in the identity of their fame—it was remarkable that these three in- 
dividuals agreed alike in their opinions that the plan of the founder of 
this society was only a beautiful speculation that could never be realized. 
The austere and absorbed Minister, the genial orator of Opposition, and 
the profound political sage, who himself owed his fame as much to letters 
as to politics—all agreed that no body of public benefactors could be col- 
lected whose united aid could ever sufficiently contribute to the exigencies 
of men of genius and learning. A considerable period of time had re- 
volved since that epoch. A great change had occurred in the relations 
which subsisted between authors and the public. The idea that was first 
broached in an obscure tavern club had been realized in the Royal Cor- 
poration of the Literary Fund. (Hear, hear.) Sovereigns were its pa- 
trons, and princes had presided over its festivals. (Cheers.) The 64th 
anniversary of the existence of this institution, over which, by the favour 
and indulgence of the managers, he had been called on to preside—proved 
the continuous sympathy of an enlightened community in its welfare. 
(Hear.) In these days, when the principles of all their institutions were 
called in question, aud when no institution could exist unless it could be 
proved that its maintenance was beneficial to humanity (applause), it 
ane, perhaps, be not altogether unprofitable if he presumed very briefly 
to inquire whether the principle on which this institution was established 
was a true and sound principle ; and, if it were a true and sound prin- 
ciple, whether the resources of the institution had been efficiently and dis- 
creetly applied by those whose duty it was to administer them. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, although since the days of Benjamin Franklin a very 
great revolution had occurred in the relation between authors and the 
public,—a public which did not previously exist, but which was now re- 
cognized as the reading public (applause)—and, although these changes 
were very favourable to the author class, still the conditions on which 
literary success could be obtained, notwithstanding the changes that had 
taken place in the social relations of authors and the public, were invaria- 
ble. _ The author who succeeded must have appealed to a public who sym- 
pathized with him ; the author who wished to continue his successes must 
appeal to a public taste that was not capricious; and the author who 
might have been fortunate in both contingencies must, if he wished to con- 
tinue to succeed, be favoured by that nature which would allow his health 
to be as constant as the public taste. (Cheersand laughter.) * * * * 
This great metropolis, famous for many things, was famous among others 
for its collections of manuscript treasures. He was now speaking in the 
neighbourhood of the great repository of our treasured literature over 
which his hon. friend opposite (Sir Henry Ellis) so efficiently presided. 
ak | might go to the British Museum, to the office of State Papers—they 
might search all the manuscript treasures which the universities were 
proud to possess, yet he told them they would find no mass of records 
equal Pree Mt Importance to the archives of the Royal Literary 
~~ (Cr vos of hw nay ") He knew well what was the popular opinion 
of those records. They passed over a long period of time, and it was sup- 
that they were records of ill-calculating and dissolute individuals— 
of morbid vanity and ill-regulated susceptibility, and it was supposed that 
the nae of a had been engaged to contribute to the aid and assist- 
ance of those who were, at the very best, beautiful but eccentric examples 
of humanity. But no mistake was greater than that. (Hear.) The con- 
ditions on which their aid and assistance were distributed were severe but 
admirable. (Applause.) They were not conditions that depended on 
social opinion, or religious creed, or country, or on clime. (Cheers.) On 
the contrary, the poet of Iceland and the mmarian of Arabia, both 
scholars, had been relieved from the Literary Fund, and they all knew, he 
believed, that the most distinguished author of the 19th century after- 
wards the Minister of one of the greatest Powers that existed—the Minis- 
ter of regal France—boasted in his high place that as an obscure emigrant 
he received from their funds the assistance which he not only appreciated 
but honoured. (Loud cheers.) Their society in its character was cosmo- 
politan, still it had conditions for its bestowal of relief. Those conditions 
were that the persons relieved should be meritorious, and for 64 years and 
more they had rigidly observed that rule. (Applause.) They had ex- 
tended their charity, if he might use that phrase, to the whole world, but 
they had at least made this condition,—that the aid should be deserved. 
(Applause.) Let them look over their records, if the time should ever 
come when they all might examine them, and there they would find no 
name unworthy, many distinguished, and some illustrious. (Cheers.) - 

* * * * He begged them to believe that it was impossible to form 
| idea of what were the functions of the literary fund, even from the 
able documents which were placed in their hands. It was not from those 
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printed reports that they could form even the faintest conception of what 





were the duties and offices of the institution, He knew well the amount 
of contributions might be stated, and the mode in which those contribu- 
tions were distributed ; but the duties of that institution were not to be 
rformed by the collector or the clerk. (Hear, hear.) Those who were 
intrusted by their confidence with po pes [v9 gee of this fand had some- 
thing else to do besides receiving subscr' 
bear) The claims on their fund must be investigated with the utmost 
delicacy, and the resources they might place at the disposal of those to 
whom they confided them must be administered with a tenderness which 
only geat emen—and gentlemen, too, of refined taste and habits—could 
exercise towards recipients of peculiar sensibility. They had not to deal 
out alms. (Applause.) They had to offer tribute, and an imperfect tri- 
bute, to the suffering from society which the sufferers had endeavoared to 
improve. They must visit the suffering author in his abode; they must 
do more than assist him in his pressing need—they must endeavour that his 
future should be cared for, and that he should be restored to that career of 
usefulness which had been arrested. (Applause.) They had still other 
duties to perform, for sometimes they must interfere to smooth the pillow 
of departing genius, and then it was that they might tell the man who _ 
devoted his life to enlighten his fellow-créatures that sympathy would stil 
linger over his tomb. Then they might tell the expiring author that his 
genius would remain behind, and excite the sympathies and affections of 
the community, which he had benefitted, and that those whom he had 
loved, even when in life, would feel the effects of their recollection, and 
the gratitude of society. These were the records of the institution, and 
he had been struck with the vast amount of good which during the last 64 

ears had been afforded to the widow and the orphan. If they looked 

k to the last 14 years of their career, they would perceive how their 

resources had been constantly expanding, and the justifiable claims on 
their resources proportionably increasing. Let them remember that that 
institution was peculiar, that there was nothing like it elsewhere in this 
country, and that its object was as peculiar as the class of beings whom it 
attempted to support. Recollecting these things, let them also bear in 
mind that the wisest sages, and the deepest statesmen, and men of the 
world of the greatest authority, all agreed that nothing was more vain 
than the speculation to establish such a fund as the one he now alluded to. 
When they recollected the immense amount of good which the institution 
had effected, when they remembered that the grain of mustard had in- 
creased into a goodly tree, then they would feel how much more certain 
were the principles of human nature and the decrees of Providence than 
the prescience of statesmen, sages, and orators. — (Cheers.) He trusted, 
therefore, when he proposed the toast of “ Prosperity to the Royal Literary 
Fund and the health of its President, the Marquis of Lansdowne,” that 
they would receive it with more than an ordinary ebullition of feeling, 
and that they would that evening fervently express their opinion that that 
institution was founded on a sound and true principle, and that that prin- 
ciple had been carried into effect efficiently—that the manner in which the 
principle had been carried into effect had done honour to the country and 
to human nature. He trusted that they would all pledge themselves that 
night to support the institution by giving their enthusiastic adhesion to 
the principle on which it wasfounded. (Cheers.) " 

The toast was then drunk with great applause.—The length to which 
our report of this festival has already extended, and the late hour at which 
the proceedings terminated, prevent us from adding more than the list of 
toasts which followed :—* The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, our Chair- 
man,” by Mr. Monckton Milnes ; “‘ Professor Creasy and the Historians,” 
by Lord Stanley ; “ Professor Aytoun and the Poets,” by Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour, M.P.; “Mr. Justice Haliburton and the Essayists,” by Lord John 
Manners ; “Dr. Daubeny and the Writers on Science,” by Dr. R. G. 
Latham ; “ The Literature and Science of other countries, in connexion 
with the name of Professor Felton,” by John Robert Kenyon, D.C.L. ; 
“ The Marquis of Salisbury and the Stewards ;” “ The Ladies.” 


—_<.—__—_ 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LECTURES. 


The third lecture, which was delivered yesterday, opened with a gene- 
ral separation of ballad poetry from the rest of poetical literature, as be- 
ing essentially the poetry of the people, distinguished from the poetry of 
the learned. When the standard of taste was set up by an artificial 
society, ballad poetry was little regarded ; and the euphuists of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, as well as the wits of Will’s Coffeehouse, who flourish- 
ed in the reign of Queen Anne, would be slow to appreciate the unadorn- 
ed songs of a rude and simple people. That, however, the ballad could 
win admiration even from the professors of an opposite school, was amply 
proved by the encomium passed by Sir Philip Sidney on the exciting effect 
ges ay Chase.” 

After these remarks on the ballad in general, Professor Aytoun limited 


ons and drawing checks. (Hear, | 








who enters from Merrion square is the in motion, of which the 
display will be large. A new feature is in 
which will work all the machi being an from a bar, or 
ning nearly the whole length of the hall. 

_ devoted to the Fine Arts, is the porti 

complete, and which is a most interesting and valuable one. 


apartment is filled with pictures fealty tne for the occasion by their 
| Owners ; and such a collection as is now brought together can be 
seen These works have been thered by the tting 
of Mr. John Deane. The present notice not to deal with 


g : 
but only to furnish a general idea of the building, it need merely be 
that her Majesty, and a great number of distin ed possessors of paint- 

| ings, a Sra Sep miet nave sonteibaten, and that among the hr 
are some very finest o nby, Etty, Coo Creswick, Gran 
Edwin Landseer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Guasies Luatiocer, Her' Wil- 
kie, Turner, Calcott, Collins, Chalon, and Winterhalter, among tere 
of the 4a: century ; and there are also pictures by Claude, Cuyp, Van- 
dyk, Titian, Canaletti, Domenichino, Hogarth, other masters. The’ 
French and German schools are also represented. This hall is divided at 
its farther end by a screen, upon which the Winterhalters—full length por- 
traits of the Queen and Prince Albert—are hung; and behind is the 
medieval court, decorated with great beauty, with stained glass and @ 
ceiling of blue = stars, and with a number of those remarkable 
features which excited so much attention in the similar department at the 
Crystal Palace. The two halls are 355 feet by 50, and 65 feet in height. 
The fine arts hall will, from the brilliant character of its contents, and 
from its completeness, be the feature of the Exhibition until the other ar- 
rangements are finished, and, probably, throughout the whole period it 
remains . The hanging the pictures has been confided to the care of 
Mr. Grieve, the artist, whose name is a guarantee for the kill with which 
every duty he undertakes will be ‘ormed. In the compartments are 
“the textile fabrics, the greater on of the foreign goods, the sculpture 
department, which contains many fine works, and among its curiosities a 
statue, to be by Raphael, and one of the only two assigned to 
him, A full-length statue of Mr. Dargan, by J. E. Jones, is one of the 
most = ornaments of the Exhibition. There is also an admirable 
East collection, contributed by her Majesty, the Kast India 
Company, the Asiatic Society, and Lord Gough, and there is a Ja 
ee show of exceeding interest. There is also large provision for 
urniture and for carriages. The galleries contain miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, and the view from them, 1 ng down into the side halls and 
Ces so ga strangely recalls the diversified perspective of the Great 
bition. From the galleries banners are hung forth, and their 
er and heraldic blazonry materially aided in the coup d’eil on Wed- 
nesday. 

The inauguration of the Exhibition went off ree wey Aly a ten 
ree ee eys were present. The weather was ry. honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon the architect, now Sir John Benson ; and 
the Lieutenant expressed his regret that Mr. Dar had declined 
the highest honour it was in his Excellency’s power to w.——London 
paper, May 15. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

Theceremonial of opening the Exhibition took place on the 12th ult., and 
was highly successful. A magnificent day lent its auspicious influence to the 
occasion, and the metropolis of old Ireland looked to more advantage than 
usual. Vice-regal pomp is attended with some obvious drawbacks, and it 
would be useless to conceal that these were felt yesterday by all who wit- 
nessed the memorable pageant of May-day 1851. The opening of the 
Fy pow: Palace in Hyde-park was, probably, the most brilliant and splen- 
did ceremonia! that has taken place in modern times ; for, to the charm of 
an unprecedented spectacle, it added the prestige of authority, culmina- 
ting in the special patronage and nce of the Sovereign. Every in- 
fluence that could add to its splendour was lavishly contributed, and genius 
and nobility, private merit and public worth--the useful and the orna- 
mental arts of life—science and learning, Governments and nations, all 
hastened to lay their choicest offerings within that temple dedicated b:; 
the Queen’s own lips to industry. In Dublin there were not these abun 
ant materials for display, and by comparison the impression of the spec- 
tacle is perhaps unfairly diminished ; but in some respects it had features 
more interesting than that even of May-day, 1851, and in all respects it 
was a display which Ireland and Dublin may well be proud of. First, 
among the marked characteristics of the event should be specified the col- 
lection under one spacious and imposing structure of classes and 8, 
and sections of opinion, which never met in friendly and hearty union a 
on a common object before. Dr. Cullen and the hottest Orangeman of 


tine speek eneigars 3 a considerable portion of the cere and _ 
for onte the jar of Irish polities was drowned by general comsent in the 





his subject to the Scottish ballad in particular, beg I actuated not only by 
national feeling—though he honestly confessed that pride in being a 
Scotsman was one of his ruling sentiments—but by the fact that for the 
wideness of its range and the variety of its subjects, the ballad poetry of 
Scotland deserves to be placed higher than that of either England or 
Spain. The deep root which the Scottish national poetry has taken in the 
popular mind is shown by the circumstances that the political and religi- 
ous changes which have taken place in the country have not been suffi- 
cient to obscure ballads which are, perhaps, as old as the reign of 
Alexander ITI., so that when a collection was made at a comparatively 
recent date, the collector found his materials in the oral traditions of the 

eople. The old ballads, moreover, were the foundation of Burns and 
Rott, and even in these modern days there is still a potent spell in the 
names of the Bruce and the Douglas. 

The ballads which were read to prove the claims of Scottish ballad 
poetry to the qualifications of simplicity of diction, genuine pathos, and 
descriptive power, constituted the main body of the lecture. A few stanzas 
of the fine old ballad of the “ Battle of Otterbourne”’ were read as a speci- 
men of the historic class. “Fair Ellen” was the representative of the 
pathetic ballad, and was compared with Tennyson’s “ Oriana” (written 
on a similar subject) without any expressed déduction—though it was easy 
to see which way the professor’s sympathies tended. As instances of de- 
scriptive power, those ballads, which had for their basis the faery mytho- 
logy of Scqtland were brought forward, the principle illustration being 
that song of ‘True Thomas” which narrates how Thomas the Rhymer 
was carried away by the Queen of Elfinland. The whole lecture con- 
cluded with “ Kinmont Willie,” a ballad in which the heroic and the comic 
are oddly blended, as a specimen of border poetry. 

This third lecture, which excited much applause throughout, was decid- 
edly the most effective the professor has yet given. The subject being 
more concentrated, the illustrations acquired greater force ; and the bal- 
lads, which were admirably read, were just of the kind which arrests the 
ear and amuses the mind of a casually-formed audience. The professor 
apologized for the strong Doric dialect which he used for the occasion ; but 
the apology was scarcely needed, since the dialect gave character to the 
poems, without rendering them unintelligible. - London Times, May 14. 


—@—__. 
OPENING OF THE DUBLIN CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Dublin Industrial Exhibition was yesterday inaugurated by his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and a banquet, at which many 
distinguished guests were present, was given in the evening at the Man- 
sion-house. 

This Exhibition presents certain remarkable features in addition to those 
which naturally characterise a national collection of specimens of native 
and foreign industry. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of such an undertaking to the welfare, social and commercial, of 
Ireland, and it is most desirable that its antecedents and its present con- 
dition should be understood in England, to which Ireland looks, and will 
not, we hope and believe, look in vain, for a cordial recognition of efforts 
to follow out the noble example so magnificently set in London in 1851. 

The effect of the building, as seen on entering, even in the state of in- 
completeness in which it remained up to a late hour on Wednesday, is very 
striking. The great hall, which is 425 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 105 
feet high, isa noble apartment. The building is supported by cast iron 
pillars, with wrought iron trellis girders, sustaining the galleries, and 
these pillars, coloured blue, with white moulded ornaments, as capitals, 
have an extremely light and graceful appearance. There is an entire ab- 
sence of glare. The painters had not, on Wednesday afternoon, com- 
pleted their labours, and were still swinging on stages at various heights, 
or being gradually raised high in air, theatrical-wise, while pots of paint 
flitted across the scene, at the ends of ropes, or shot up hastily into the 
roofs. It was, therefore, not easy to form a final impression of a system 
of decoration depending so muc upon lines of colour, while the lines 
were broken and interfered with in so many directions; but the general 
appearance of the hall gave good promise of singular elegance. This hall 
would be the scene of hursday’s ceremonial. It has an organ at each 
end, that at the further extremity, and beneath which the orchestra for the 
musical performances is raised, being a contribution from St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Oxford—the work, however, of an Irish builder. Of the contents of 
the area it is as yet impossible to speak with certainty, for the great hall 
is more backward than any part. In the hall to the right of the spectator, 


anthem and h of praise. Then, the faces which one saw in the pageant. 
and the ordering of it, forcibly called to mind the exact character of the 
undertaking, for while the Lord-Lieutenant and his mimic Court came 
to do honour to the occasion, and there was a t muster of the native 
aristocracy, and the Judges were present in their robes of office, and bright 
uniforms and splendid milliner:; w attention to the gallant and the gay, 
it was clear the undertaking about to be inaugurated had been carried out 
by other hands. Mr. Roney, the secretary, with constitutional energy, was 
everywhere, spreading around him the influence of his own obliging, kind- 
hearted disposition. To the architect, Mr. Benson, had been communica- 
ted the awful announcement that he was to be knighted during the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Roe, the chairman, and Major Fairfield, the deputy-chair- 
man, of the Executive Committee, actively superintended the arrangements. 
Mr. John Dean, tie assistant-secretary, did more than double duty at once, 
and did it well too. Every single individual officially connected with the 
undertaking exerted himself to the uttermost in making the success of the 
opening triumphant ; and, beyond and above all else, was the great Mr. 
Belshaw, without whom no exhibition ever did or ever could take place in 
the united kingdom, who was lent by the Crystal Palace Company to the 
Dublin people, as the Queen might lend the Koh-i-noor, and who, of course, 
had the entire and undisputed control of the ceremonial. In such practised 
hands it was impossible that anything could go wrong ; but where, among 
all the dignitaries who were for ornament, and among all the officials whe 
were for use, was Mr. Dargan to be found—Mr. Dargan, the projector and 
paymaster of the undertaking, the constructor of the building, and the 
man of al! others entitled to be honoured upon such an occasion? Once 
only was he brought into notice, when, as will be shown hereafter, Lord 
St. Germans addressed him, and then the ioud and affectionate cheers of 
his countrymen filled the great hall in which they were assembled, while 
his fair countrywomen equally tendered their tokens of admiration for his 

enerous conduct. During the greater part of the inaugural display Mr. 

argan stood eyeing at a modest distance the success of his undertaking. 
There was another feature in the ceremonial which deserves notice. On 
a bench, not in a very prominent position, were seated, as spectators, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Mr. Brassey, Mr. Ross, chairman of the new Canadian 
group of railways ; Mr. Dilke, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Grove, secreta- 
ry to the Crystal Palace Company. There, too, were Mr. Holme, the may- 
or of Liverpool, and the chief magistrates of Manchester, York, Drogheda, 
Limerick, Belfast, Sligo, Waterford, and Cork. Some of these polo, oma 
had visited Dublin from feelings of personal friendship to Mr. Dargan ; 
others from the great interest which they take in industrial exhibitions 
generally ; but their presence, whatever the motive of it, must be regard- 
ed as significant. Mr. Dargan, it is said, has completed from 700 to 800 
miles of railway ; but Mr. muy has completed more than twice that 
amount. Mr. Benson has been knighted for his very beautiful building ; 
but Paxton is the inventor of a new style of architecture. The fine 
analytical powers of Dr. Lyon Playfair enabled him to draw up that elabo- 
rate classification of the artificial world which guided the arrangement of 
objects at Hy ryt mye and is again adopted here. As for the Crytal Palace 
Company, that they should be duly represented on the occasion was but 
proper. considering how important they may find it hereafter to keep up 
a friendly relation with those ephemeral Exhibitions now likely to take 
place each season in our leading | owes cities, Mr. Dilke, one of the 
newly appointed Commissioners for the New York Exhibition, did wey, 
in visiting Dublin before his departure to America, and by the light of 
previous experience will be able to compare impartially the two great in- 
dustrial displays of 1853. As for the mayors, York sends its chief magis- 
trate appropriately, as the rendezvous of the great municipal bodies in 
1851 ; Manchester and Liverpool, in the persons of their leading 
trates, only give Dublin an opportunity of returning their recent hospitali- 
ties ; and the civic magistracy of Cork comes to see how the metropolitan 
city carries forward the good work originated last year within his own 
jurisdiction. Thus it will be seen how strong and deeply the roots of such 
enterprises extend when they silence animosities for a season—unite all 
parties and Classes in a common object—make the noble and the learned 
do homage to rough-handed self-reliant but modest industry, and bring 
together the chiefs not only of our intellectual and social but also of our 
material p 

Let the reader try to picture to himself the scene which the great hall 
of the building presented yesterday. By incredible exertions it had nat 
only been cleared of all obstructions, but through the good taste of Mr. 
Jones, the artist, nicely decorated with sculpture, plants, and other objects. 
Its ample width and the galleries along either side accomodated without 
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any inconvenience a brilliant assemblage of not less than 15,000 persons. force as motive power, as a substitute for steam in every branch of pier 
were 


consistently with the best pictorial effect, the ladies 


and enterprise, and as a source of illumination for streets, public-build- 


and - ing on all points a gay bordering of colour and elegant ings, lighthouses, mines, railway-tunnels, bridges, diving-bells, &c., some 


in 
drapery h filled and sat the eye. The utmost order. hu- | 
mour a prevailed, and not only inside, but without . , noth- 
could be better than the police arrangements. Noconfusiou or scram- 
for places occurred, and with great patience the time for commence- 


ment of the ceremony, mid-day, was awaited. The hall filled with people, 


ractical men of science have never doubted ; but until recent discoveries 
fad exhibited the economy of “this wonderful power,” by making its 
i economically profitable, the man of business not com- 


i to the daily purposes of life. The inventions of 
Dr. pracy Roch or the intended dperations of the Electric Power and 


, - ly obstacle to the 
decorated with other objects to break the monotony, pre- | Colour Company, it is said, have now removed the only , 
we eee striking aspect. A fine equestrian statue of the ae | universal use of electricity, and to its immediate application to locomotion, 


Marochetti occupied the centre, and attracted all eyes. By a happy . 
wd thought MaeDowall’s Eve, a work of the highest artistic merit, 
wee will be remembered in Hyde-Park, and whichis here very natural} 


hanical arrangements of all kinds, navigation, chemical decomposition, 
aoe peers coment For while, in ordinary galvanic instruments, the outlay 


| in the destruction of metals is altogether unreproductive, absolutely waste- 


claimed as native, was placed near the top of the hall, and looked exceed- | ful, every shilling’s worth of material used in Dr. Watson’s batteries re- 


ingly well there. A spacious platform of raised seats mounting tier above 
tier, and containing an orchestra of 1,000 performers ( vocal and instrumen- 


, 2 in the shape of valuable pigments (which can be sold 
a Sod unedulverated at a lower price than the adulterated articles in 


tal), closed in this part of the bailding ‘Above the orchestra rose the fine | the market, bleaching powder), and other commmercial products readily 


of St. Peter’s College at Oxf 
Telford, and lent by the college with very commendable liberality. Below 


, built by a Dublin maker named | saleable. We are, indeed, informed that contracts can be at once en- 


tered into for the profitable os of all that the company can produce 


i | in the shape of chromes and Prussian blue, and that these contracts re- 
Saree =<. oa vicinity pg pom ny ny jonedoms ! present an actual demand to the extent of £40,000 per annum for the Rus- 


seats for the privileged, and down into the centre of the hall a broad 
avenue was kept clear to afford greater facilities for seeing the details of 
theceremony. As in Hyde-park, the police were almost entirely relied 
upon for carrying out the arrangements, any conspicuous display of the 
litary being considered unsuitable to such an occasion. The hall filled 
early with all but the more distinguished people, and nothing occurred for 
a considerable time to break the hum of innumerable conversations which 
rose from every corner of thespaciousinterior. First, the Judges peared 
and occupied front seats on the left of the Viceregal throne. With them the 
of the Established Church and the Doctors and Fellows of the Uni- 
versity consorted ; while the mayors of the different towns 1n mane, _“ 
Ireland present ranged themselves on the right. Some dignitaries of t : 
Roman Catholic Church next appeared upon the scene, and ee ~e : 
Blakeney, the Commander-in-Chief, made his way to the top of the hall, 
followed by a brilliant staff; the veteran, who seems very popular in 
Dublin, being loudly cheered by the assemblage. A number of Irish 
noblemen then came in ; among them Lord Cloncurry, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, the Marquis of Kildare, Lord Portarlington, Lord Clanmorris, 
the Earl of Meath, the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Rossmore, Lord Carew, 
Castlereagh, the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord Massareene, and the 
ais of Headfort. Lord Gough, who has taken a deep interest in the 
arrived early. The number of peeresses was considerable, 
and —o the aristocracy of Ireland was well and even splendidly re- 
presented on the occasion. Some sensation was created by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Dublin as through the assemblage they moved to their 
ted places on the right of the viceregal throne, for the metropolis 
peer at such ceremonious pageants a tremendous cap"of maintenance, 
and, if the revenues of the city be at all on a proportionate scale, happy 
are the a'dermen and unlimited the supply of turtle. At length, shortly 
after 12 o’clock, the procession from the Castle arrived. 





DULLNESS IN HIGH PLACES. 


The mist has settled on the mountain tops, and gloom has gathered in 
high places. Dullness still maintains its sway at the Tuileries with as 
much obstinacy as though its inhabitants belonged to the oldest and most 
respectable Sovereignty of Europe, instead of to the gay and variegated 
aristocracy of Bohemia. Etiquette forsooth has thought fit to seat herself 
haughtily upon the velvet cushions of the Palace, and in her old cracked 
voice is dictating her musty decrees to the unwilling slaves around her.— 
The fair young Empress rebelled at first with all the fire which the years 
of freedom she had passed in Paris, London, and Vienna had instilled into 
her veins. But even she is fairly defeated—and has given up the struggle 
in despair—preferring to live in utter solitude to the restraint which the 
ay 4 on of official company would impose te her. Thus the days pass 
on, in the same dull routine of Court life, without the souvenirs and the 
willing obedience to old traditions which make such etiquette just barely 
tolerable even to the barren minds and inferior intellects of the professed 
eourtiers who surround the thrones of Northern Europe. In truth the 
souvenirs of the place must be anything but pleasant, and it is said that 
the young bride entered it with an instinctive terror on her mind. The 
morning is devoted to priestly counsel—the Archbishop of Paris pays as- 
siduous court, although repu by the grand almoner who has obtained 
entire ascendancy over the consciences of the Tuileries, and has easily per- 
guaded the Spanish portion of the fair Sovereign’s mind that all tyngs 
must give way to religious observance, and that she will have to rely &pon 
the Church alone for succour in the time of danger which is fast approach- 
~~ Early mass is attended in the morning at the chapel—prayers are 

in the Empress’s apartment at four o’clock in the afternoon—the 
- almoner gives his benediction when he leaves the Court circle in 

evening, upon which the ladies who surround the Empress immediate- 
ly hide their fans and bouquets, and turning their chairs towards the pre- 
late, kneel devoutly, exactly as they did in the days of Charles Dix. e 
Empress remains not late in the evening—the time is passed with the ladies 
of her household in tapestry-work and flourishing on net. A flowered 
robe for Our Lady of Atocha, worked in white taffety upon blue net to 
imitate silk guipure, has already been despatched from the embroidery 
frame of her Majesty to the Queen Mother of Spain, who is to present it in 
due form to the chapel at Madrid. Few, indeed, are the guests at the 
Palace. The old coment of the dreary void which, by some mysterious 
influence, enveloped the Elysée, dividing its master from the rest of the 
universe, seems to have followed him to the Tuileries. Day after day pas- 
ses by, the monotony of the circle unbroken by a single visitor—save upon 
those compelled by form, by interest, or by office to present themselves 
before Majesty. The world is not so mercenary after all, as is declared, 
and the Bm ror of France in all his glory would give much to assemble 
in his gilded salons one-half of the company which crowds every Friday 
) to the third floor in the Rue Tronchet where the little old Marquis 
yi or holds high wassail with a decanter of eau sucrée and a basket of 

udés, 

The gentlemen about the court declare they are weary of so much vir- 
tue. They compare the life at the Tuileries to that of the strictest nun- 

—the ladies dislike it even more ; it is the life of the Grand Seraglio 
without its elegance and refinement, without its internal liberty of occu- 
pation, and liberality of treatment—nothing left, in short, but its entire 
submission to one despotic will ; its spies, its traitors, and its black guards 
sit to watch over all. There must be something brewing under this ; surely 
the daughter of Montijo, the son of Hortense, must have dreams of other 
happiness than this! Mortification is found even when least expected, for 
Jasmin, the barber poet, who wassummoned to the Palace of the Emperor, 
in order to prove to the world that the imperial mind is not averse to the 
encouragement of poetry when loyal, Jasmin, who had entertained the 
royal circle in Louis Philippe’s time with the glories of the Great Napo- 
leon, and who was, therefore, deemed, at all events, a safe guest, could 
find the other evening no better subject for his marvellous improvisation 
than the misfortunes and exile of the Orleans family, describing their wan- 

and obscurity, their sojourn in lands most uncongenial to their 

tastes and habits, rejected from the country to which they were bound by 
every tie, to live in subjection and dependence upon those where they 
could claim no other interest than that bestowed by their wives’ relations, 
by whom they were looked upon as interlopers ee f fainéans. So great 
was the pathos of the poem, that the fair Empress, who had ridden many 
a hard run with the Duc de Montpensier at Seville, smoked many a pana- 
tella in his company, and danced many a gay fandango with the gentle- 
men of his suite, instead of growing indignant at the allusions and remem- 
brance ured up by the poet, actually melted into tears of pity as she 
while em ent alone was visible on every countenance 

and the lord and master of all sat all bewildered and amazed for 

a little while, then dismissed the company with abruptness, under the plea 
of the delicate state of her Majesty’s health, which would not suffer her to 
andergo any undue fatigue or emotion just now.—Paris letter, May 12. 

_2>____ 
ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 

The thousands of holiday people who, after a day’s pleasure, or endea- 
vour thereafter, at Grane Richmond, on it Monday last, ad 
turned by steamboat or railway, vid Hungerford Suspension-bridge came 


anexpectedly upon an e ary and interesting exhibiti t t 
less pleasurable that its enjoyment made no further addition to their day's 





nses. 
“Iwo miniature suns—for so without hyperbole we may characterise th 
electric lamps—one in each tower—converged their tatenge rays on the 
centre of the bridge, and Soeety illuminated the whole of the interven- 
ing space, feebly lighted in general by about 100 gas lamps. The lights 
in continuous operation from nine o’clock p.m. till past midnight, 
to the special wonderment of the curious, and the special satisfaction of 
otherwise benighted passengers to or from the South-Western terminus. 
Are the days of steam and gas numbered? Electricity is now evidently 
destined to take the place of both. Of the applicability of the electric 





sian market alone. : 

As regards the mechanical perfection with which the illuminating pro- 
cess is applied, it is sufficient to advert to the fact that the great Northern 
Railway Gerakan at King’s-cross, extending 500 yards in length, and 
usually lighted up by 250 burners, was completely and continuously illu- 
minated by two electric lamps placed at one extremity, for several hours 
during which the gas lamps were extinguished. By this light alone the 
trains entered and departed during the evening, and so intense was the 
brilliancy that the smallest Pan might be read with facility at the re- 
mote extremity opposite to the source of light. 

- In the same manner as we have already mentioned, two lamps, one in 
each tower of Hungerford Suspension-bridge, lighted that thoroughfare 
for several entire evenings, from 9 p. m. till past midnight, completely 
“paling the ineffectual fires” of nearly a hundred lamps. 

Several perfectly efficient motive power engines have been constructed, 
and are now in existence, adapted to be worked by electricity, but the 
cost of that power has hitherto precluded their employment for any prac- 
tical purpose. The economical solution of the question being attained, 
who can say that the wonderful inventions of Watt will not be, to a vast 
extent, superseded by those of Watson? 

The various other uses to which this new power can be made subservient, 
embrace the desulphurisation of coke (of which about £600,000 worth is 
consumed yearly by railway companies alone), telegraphing, electrotyping, 
smelting, and the manufacture of steel. 

With such extraordinary advantages and elements of success—consi- 
dering that, as regards only one application of the electric power, that of 
illumination, no less than £11,000,000 sterling are now invested in sup- 
plying gas to London, ogey ng Liverpool, and the other cities and 
towns of England, it may be that the Electric Power and Colour Compa- 
nies must, to their own enrichment, speedily revolutionise the world of 
arts and industry.— London paper, May 19. 





THE ELECTRIC PARLIAMENT. 


An Electric Telegraph is now laid down from the House of Commons 
to the principal railway stations, and the echo ofa legislator’s wisdom 
has hardly died upon Mr. Barry’s rafters, when the wisdom itself is crying 
aloud in the news-rooms of York and Edinburgh. Fine-Ear himself is 
beaten dead by a score of telegraph clerks scattered over the kingdom. 
It is also announced not only that wires are being arranged all over that 
vast labyrinth of the New Palace at Westminster, so as to summon the 
Members, in whichsoever of its thousand cells they may be hidden, when 
wanted for divisions, but that lines are being laid down from the 
House to the Carlton, Reform, and other Clubs, so that men may dine in 
peace and yet save theircountry. Is not the orator’s trade made easy— 
“ as easy (as Hamlet says) as’”’—we really forget the simile. 

But why not carry out the plana little further? Instead of merely 
sending electric messages to the Members at the Clubs, why not make the 
Members send their speeches down to the House by the same medium ? 
The Speaker and a couple of clerks might do then all the work at West- 
minster. And how oratory would gain by the abbreviation which would 
ensue on a Member’s finding he had to pay for every word he sent down. 
How prating and platitude would be checked when a cheque was necessary 
for their utterance. How patriot-eloquence would be boiled down into 
terseness, as a whole basket of spinach is boiled into a little dishful. How 
men who now find it quite impossible to hold their tongues, would find 
it very seats indeed, as the clerk in the Club-hall counted out their 
words, How—but let us try and realize so blessed a reform. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre is in his chair. A brace of clerks, in wigs, is before 
him, and the reporters are shivering in the fierce blasts behind him, cough- 
ing consumptively, and calculating how much, at their premature de- 
parture, their widows will receive from the Assurance Offices. The House 
isempty. But the Members are at the Clubs, and the clerk has proceeded 
to telegraph the order of the day. The silver bell rings—there is a 
message. 

* Who is that?” asks the Speaker. 

‘Colonel Sibthorp, Sir.” 

“Read his message.” 

* Sturdy opposition—twaddle—a job—Ministers wallowing in turtle 
and champagne—humbug—bis dat gui--people want food not flummery— 
always opposed it—always shall—timeo Danaos—utter disgust—con- 
temptible swindle—Crystal Palace—ruin of country—sera nunquam est 
—hearty hatred.” 

The next is from an Irish Member, penuriously careful of his money, 
pg Sam spoken words cost nothing, Mr. Crowle used never to speak under 
an hour. 

“ Sirrr—having hurrud the spache of the learnud mover of this beel, I 
feel ut me juty to say that I would be fuilun in me pledge to the Cath’lic 
clargy if I dia not be offerint the firrmest opposition, though in me con- 
science I bleave the beel is a good beel.”’ 

Then comes a financier, who was wont to pour out floods of figures, 
until the columns of such of the newspapers as were foolish enough to 
report him looked like a new edition of the “ Tutor’s Assistant.”” How 
Mr. Phractions is improved by pressure! 

“T support the bill, Sir. Take two millions and a quarter from three 
millions and a half (I omit details, which would occupy three hours), and 
you have a balance of one million and a quarter, whieh in the £3 per cent. 
Consolidated Reduced South Sea determinable Exchequer Loan Long 
Annuities, will produce twice what the bill asks.”’ 

Or, once more, hear Mr. Fitzorange, who used to bring down a ton of 
blue books, a pre collection of the works of our best divines, and a 
wheelbarrow full of papers, under which the table groaned during his four 
hours’ harangue to prove that little children should be taught in his way 
only. He is obliged to be short and frank now. 

“ Sir, I op the bill. I have been called an enemy of these schools. 
Heaven forbid, Sir ; I love to honour education, and I only aim at putting 
down the teaching and transporting the teachers. The child who does 
not learn to spell out of my primer will never read any thing but wicked 
a all his life, and will become an infidel, a democrat, and a So- 
cialist. 

Why, at this rate reports would become readable. And if Members 
would talk in this way, the difficulty of giving increased representation 
would be got over. Now, two-thirds of 656 wise men dally and dawdle 
over everything until the public wearies. But when men give merely a 
Table of the Contents of their mind, instead of the volume itself (foolscap 
octavo), a thousand Members may express themselves through a few active 
clerks, in a night’s sitting. 

“ But they would not Sear one another speak, and so would lose the op- 
portunity of being convinced.” 

“Who said that *”’ as. Lord Derby cried to the Bishop the other night. Not 
one of Punch’s million readers will answer in Lord Clarendon’s choice 
English, “It was me.” For Punch flatters himself that his readers know 
better than to make sucha green speech as that. Who was it that talked 
of conviction? Could it be Mr. Stafford ?—Punch. 


——____ 


TEsTiMONIAL TO CoLoneL Hieeins, R. A—On Saturday (the 14th ult.) 
several influential Canadians, on a visit to England, in the name of the 
Hon. the Mayor and citizens of Quebec, presented to Colonel Higgins 
a superb piece of plate, designed and manufactured by Messrs Garrard, of 
the Haymarket, and bearing the following inscription :— 

Presented to Colonel Gordon Higgins, Royal Artillery, by the Mayor and 
Councillors, the Magistrates, and the Citizens of Quebec, as a mark of their re- 
gard and esteem for one who, while holding the distinguished position of Com- 
mandant of the Garrison for a period of five years, evinced, in his frequent 
intercourse with them, public and social qualities which, eliciting their highest 
speseustien, induced in all a feeling of respect for him as an officer and a gen- 

eman. 

Prior to Colonel Higgins quitting Quebec, he was presented by the 
Mayor on behalf of the principal inhabitants, and in the presence of an in- 





fluential meeting, with an address, expressive of their sincere regret at 
the termination of the gallant Colonel’s period of service in Canada. To 
the address is attached the names of the Chief Justice of the Province, the 
Hon. Sir James Stuart, Bart., of other Judges, of some of the members of 
the Provincial Administration, of the principal merchants, and of some hun- 
dred other gentlemen. 


Excavations aT Fountains Anpey.—Earl de Grey, anxious to carry 
out as speedily as possible the extensive excavations now in progress at 
Fountains Abbey, has, during the winter and up to the Fret of this 
month, employed a great number of workmen on the unexplored ground 
east of the chapter-house and between that building and the south wall of 
the choir. The space south and east of the Lady Chapel, too, has been 
cleared for a considerable distance. The discoveries that have been made 
are highly important and curious. The passage leading from the abbot’s 
house to the south door of the Lady Chapel is now cleared to its original 
level. On its east side has been a large doorway, leading into an open 
court. On its west side is the base of a handsome building of the “ Per- 
a ay weil period, having a doorway from the said passage, and one 
eading into the court on the south side of the choir. In one corner is a 
circular staircase, lined with bricks, once leading to the main apartment 
above—for this base story, which is a few feet below the regular level, 
was merely the undercroft of the principal apartment above. A few feet 
from the south wall of the choir are the remains of a wall, which may 
have been intended to strengthen the said choir wall by springing fying 
buttresses from it. From the south-east corner buttress of the Lad 
Chapel to the north-west corner of the abbot’s hall has run a wall, divid- 
ing a spacious court south of the Lady Chapel from the open cemetery, 
which has been on the east side. The most interesting part of the 
covery are eight coffin slabs, of different ages and designs, all laid in va- 
rious positions in this cemetery within 26 feet of the east wall of the 
Lady Chapel. They are sculptured with crosses of different shapes—some 
incised, and some in relief. One has on it a large sword and a shield 
charged with “a bend.” Another has the initial letter “W” placed on 
one side of its cross. There is only one ridged gravestone ; and another 
slab has been so broken up as to obliterate any sculptured or incised de- 
sign, if it ever bore any. Further east part of another sepulchral slab was 
turned up, with the shaft of a cross on it; and near it an unfinished gable- 
cross. Mr. Harrison, bookseller, of Ripon, has taken tracings and rub- 
bings of the coffin slabs, which it is his intention to have engraved for the 
new edition of Mr. Walbran’s guide. The antiquary and the lover of local 
and general history will ever feel grateful to Earl de Grey for the spirit 
and care with which he has caused this praiseworthy excavation to be 
conducted at his great Abbey of Fountains. His Lordship, in fact, has 
set an example which it is to be hoped will be followed by other posses- 
sors of our monastic remains, yet buried in their rubbish. Mr. Walbran 
says, in a recently published paper, that the excavations which have taken 
place at his Lordship’s abbey at Sawley, in Craven, develope one of the 
most perfect works of the kind ever acco oplished in England. Sawley 
Abbey was a great rubbish heap. The whole of the plan has now been re- 
trieved, and the resting-places of two of England’s middle-age worthies 
discovered, along with a mass of other curiosities of the highest interest 
to history and art. 


Tue Brinces or Lonpox.—Mr. Bennoch has brought together, in the 
shape of a pamphlet, various discussions, reports, and remarks, which bear 
upon his project for a new bridge across the Thames from the east end of 








St. Panl’s churchyard to Mason’s-stairs, with a direct road to the Elephant . 


and Castle. To show the necessity for additional means of communication 
between the two sides of the river, Mr. Bennoch gives the following table : 
—Pedestrian traffic, from 10 till 6—London-bridge, 63,080 ; Southwark- 
bridge, 1,357 ; Blackfriars-bridge, 30,089 ; Waterloo-bridge, 6,234; West- 
minster-bridge, 26,170. Equestrian traffic :—London-bridge, 114 ; South- 
wark bridge, 93; Blackfriars-bridge, 91; Waterloo-bridge, 35 ; Westmin- 
ster-bridge, 297. Vehicular traffic :—London- bridge, 11,498 ; Southwark- 
bridge, 307 ; Blackfriars-bridge, 4,359 ; Waterloo-bridge 1,709 ; Westmin- 
ster-bridge, 5,840. “The most startling fact shown by this menening 
table is, what within a fraction, London-bridge has as much traffic as al 
the rest put together, the proportions being—London equal to all ; West- 
minster half of London ; Blackfriars half of Westminster ; Waterloo one- 
third of Blackfriars ; and Southwark one-fourth of Waterloo.” All who 
have experience of the City traffic must feel satisfied that another bridge 
is needed, and that the site selected by Mr. Bennoch is a good one. Black- 
friars-bridge must be rebuilt ; and what the projector of the new bridge 
urges is, that if the latter be erected first it would save the cost of erecting 
a temporary bridge during the rebuilding of Blackfriars.— The Builder. 





Louis Paugpre’s Spanish GALLery.—The sale of the second portion of 
the well-known gallery of Spanish artists belonging to’the late King of 
the French evidently created interest, as during the day the room was 
quite crowded. The number of paintings offered and disposed of without 
reserve consisted of 82 works of Velasquez, Murillo, Ribera, Zurbaran, A. 
Cano, Snyders, and other artists, and the total amount realized exceeded 
£6,470. The most important feature in the day’s sale was, “ the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” by Velasquez. This celebrated work, known as 
“ The Manger,” is one of the earliest of the undoubted works of this great 
master, but is held by some not to be an original composition, but only a 
mere copy of a work of Ribera’s. It was purchased for the late King of 
the French by Baron Taylor, from Count d’Aguilar, in the possession of 
whose family it had been ever since it was painted by Velasquez. Its 
pedigree being so exactly traced, of course, adds to its authenticity and 
enhances its value. The colouring is very brilliant, although it has been 
decried for the coarseness of the figures. When the biddings for it rose to 
£1,000 a good deal of excitement was manifested, and when it was finally 
announced that Mr. Uwins had purchased it (for the National Gallery) for 
£2,050, considerable applause followed. 





ENcuMBERED Estates Court, IRELAND.—From an official return it ap- 
pears that from the year 1849, to May, 1853, 14 millions of acres, at the 
gross rental of £650,000, subject to head and chief rents and tithe rent- 
charge to above £60,000 and a large portion to jointures and annuities, 
sold for 83 millions sterling—-not, on an average more than £6 an acre. 
There were 159 purchasers (not Irish) who bought 14 millions ; 67 Lon- 
doners bought # of a million; 23 purchasers in Lancashire only 1-6 of a 
million ; the remaining purchasers in England, being 56 in number, 
bought 4 of a million ; two purchasers in India at £30,000 ; and in Ameri- 
ca one purchaser to the amount of £2,500. There are no less than 1,500 
boxes of title-deeds deposited in the Record Office, containing upwards of 
90,000 documents, yet, notwithstanding this immense pressure of business, 
no office for the registration of all estates for sale has been opened in Lon- 
don by the commissioners, until Mr. Bermingham established one at 158, 
New Bond-street, and which meets with their entire approbation. This 
office will facilitate the transactions of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
inasmuch as it will give as great publicity in London as in Dublin, and 
will be a great boon to capitalists. 





A Doe Our or Piace.—On the evening of a recent Sunday, as the in- 
habitants of Ystradganlais, South Wales, were crowding to the chapel to 
hear a somewhat famous itinerant preacher, a huge dog made his way into 
the building, bolted up the pulpit stairs, and took i6n of the place 
assigned to the pastor. The unsuspecting itinerant walked up to the pul- 
pit in a short time, but, assailed with fierce growls and a row of teeth like 
an alligator’s, he was glad to get to the bottom cf the steps. A second 
ventured but only elicited some additional growls. A third sage, think- 
ing discretion the better part of valour, next ascended to make a amicable 
settlement with Tyke. He did not dispute the dog’s right of possession, 
but endeavoured to charm him from his elevated position with a piece of 
candle. At this Tyke waxed more furious than ever, deeming the candle 
an insult ; and at length the pastor took his place in the small reading- 
desk, in which he preached, Tyke all the while remaining perched aloft 
listening to the discourse with a gravity and decorum worthy of a class- 
leader. The scene may be “ more easily imagined than deseribed.”’— 
Liverpool Standard. 

An ArricaN Prince.—Among the ngers by the Severn, which ar- 
rived lately at Southampton, was Prince Sidi, the son ofa powerful 
African chieftain over the Trarzas people, who trade with the islands and 

rtions of the African continent which form the French colonial estab- 

ishments between the Senegal and Gambia rivers. The Prince came on 
board the Severn at St. Vincent, having been conveyed from Senegal to 
that island in a man-of-war, and was accompanied by Mr. Protet, the civil 
and salltiney governor of Senegal, with whom he proceeds immediately to 
France. His object is to visit Europe, and in this he was prompted by his 
own curiosity, and had his father’s consent. He is a fine young Man, 
about 20 years of age, with regular Arab features. His language Is 
Arabic, and his religion Mahomedan. His dress bore the symbols of rank 
and power. The Trarzas people muster 15,000 fighting men. Prince Sidi 
speaks a little French, but a black servant of M. Protet, a native of 
Africa, who speaks French and the Trarzas language, acts as interpreter. 








Tue Roya Arms or Scoranp.—It appears from a communication, re- 
ceived in acknowledgement of the petition from Brechin regarding the 
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erroneous quartering of the Royal Arms of Scotland, that the subject has» 
been remitted to the English College of Heralds for examination. In con- 
sequence of this a letter has been addressed to Lord Palmerston by one of 
the gentlemen who originally moved in the matter, showing that the Col- 
lege of Heralds is an English court, and has therefore no power to order 
the Royal Arms to be displayed either one way or another in Scotland ; 
and farther, that no court but the Lyon Court of Scotland has authority 
to adjudicate in the question. His perp ont almost reminded that many 
of the burgh petitions forwarded to Lord Eglinton specially prayed for the 
remission of this matter to our Lyon Court ; this was also requested in the 

tition from the general convention of Royal burghs, now in his lordship’s 
ands.— Scottish Press. 


A Cuoice ov Evits.—Two young officers were travelling in the far 
West, when they stopped to take me at a small road-side tavern, kept 
by a very rough Yankee woman. he landlady, in a calico sun-bonnet, 
and bare feet, stood at the head of the table to pour out. She inquired of 
her guests “if they chose long a or short sweetening in their 
coffee.” The first officer, supposing that “long sweetening” meant a large 

rtion of that article, chose it accordingly. What was his dismay when 
he saw their hostess dip her finger yr: down into an earthern jar of honey 
that stood near her, and then stir it (the finger) round in the coffee. His 
companion, seeing this, preferred “ short sweetening.” Upon which the 
woman picked up a large lump of maple sugar that lay in a brown paper 
on the floor beside her, and biting off a piece, put it into hiscup. Both 
the gentlemen dispensed with coffee that evening. This anecdote we 
heard from the sister of one of those officers. 








Tue Market Garpeners Rounp Lonpoy.—The extent of gardens round 
London required to supply the two millions and a quarter of eaters there, 
will hardly be credited. Within a radius of fifteen miles of London there 
are 200,000 acres of land in the hands of market gardeners, all labouring 
for the London market. Ten thousand loads of turnips, 100,000 sacks of 
peas, 20,000,000 heads of celery, 40,000,000 cabbages, and 100 tons of 
water-cresses are said to be sold annually in Covent-garden market alone, 
to say nothing of the potatoes, carrots, beets, onions, herbs of all kinds, 
&c., which are sold in immense quantities. 


Tur Lonpon Frremen’s Doa.—-The engine from Chandos-street station, 
in proceeding recently to a fire, ran over an extraordinary character, 
oak caused his instantaneous death. During the last ten or eleven years, 
a dog called “Tinker” has regularly followed that particular engine to 
every fire it has attended, taking the place of “ Chance,” the original fire- 
dog, that realised upwards of £120 a few months since for a widow. 
“ Tinker,” however, fell in front of the fore-wheel of the en ne, and was 
crushed to death. The firemen carried his carcase to the engine station, 
and gave orders to have him stuffed, like the original dog “ Chance.” 





Tus Late Mr. Woopsurn.—We have said that his judgment was excel- 
lent and his integrity undeniable,—nor will our statement be impeached 
by a story which we have heard from Mr. Woodburn’s own lips. The late 

arquis of Hertford meeting him one day—said, “ O, Mr. Woodburn, you 
are the very man I wish to see: I have a spare one hundred thousand 
pounds ; tell me what to do with it.”—“ Build a picture-gallery, my Lord, 
and let me fill it for you.”—“ Gladly,” was Lord Hertford’s reply ; “ but 
I should never be able to get my friends to agree with you that the pic- 
tures were genuine. I could trust you ; but it is not pleasant to be told 
that one’s pictures are not genuine—and by friends, too, over one’s own 
wine.”—London paper. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 232, sy D. J. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE 
White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 231. 


White. Black. 
1. to B8 ch, tks Q. 
2. t (from Kt 2) to K 3 ch. k moves. 
3. to Q 3 ch. K moves. 
4. Kt checkmates. 
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PortaBLe Homes.—To a casual observer passing up or down the river 
Thames, the Isle of Dogs has at present the aspect of a newly discovered 
gold region. Numerous temporary erections of galvanised tinned iron 
arise one day and are the next unbolted, unscrewed, and packed in the 
smallest possible space for the colonies. Curious that the mother country 
should provide homes for the emigrant from her shores! From what we 
have recently seen through the courtesy of Messrs. Morewood and Rogers, 
of the Steel-yard, Thames-street, not only is the small shed or the dwelling 
of 2 to 12 rooms, with every appliance of English comfort, to be had ‘‘ to 
order,” but warehouses, factories, and even foundries are equally subject 
to a tariff of so much per foot. One of the latter—a foundry for Australia 
of 150 by 30 feet, of the simplest geometrical principles of strength and 


proportion, was in the course of erection during our visit.—London 
Morning Herald. 


LEVIATUAN.—The following are the dimensions of the iron steamer about 
to be built by Mr. Scott Russell for the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, of England. She is to be 620 feet long, 100 feet beam, 6,000 horse 
power, and 12,000 tons burthen ; to be propelled by four paddles and a 
screw ; and the horse power will be thus proportioned :—2,000 for the 
screw, 2,000 for the midship paddle-wheels, and 2,000 for the fore paddle 
wheels. The engines, which have already been contracted for, are to be 
eae ; It is considered that the immense weight of this 

on ent aged 
as nalien/ ean eanet entirely free from any vibration caused by 

A Wirry REparRTEE.—While loiterin 
or two since, we were much amused at 
artists, who were discussing and satirising each other's styles. Two of 
them, a wood engraver and a marine painter, combined to depreciate 
the work of a third, a portrait painter, who, at last provoked beyohd 
forbearance, silenced the twain and set the listeners in a roar, by exclaim- 
ing: 

‘What can you possibly know about the phil 
but the hewers of wood and drawers of wale af anda bad 
change paper. 

A Drunken Story.—The following story was lately told by a reformed 
inebriate as an apology for much of the folly of drunkards :—A mouse 
ranging about a brewery, happening to fall into a vat of beer, was in im- 
minent danger of drowning, and appealed to a cat to help him out. The 
cat replied, “It is a foolish request, for as soon as I get you out, I shall 
eat you.” The mouse piteously replied, that that would be far better 
than to be drowned in beer. The cat lifted him out. but the fume of the 
beer caused puss to sneeze, and the mouse took refuge in a hole. The cat 
called upon the mouse to come out—“ Did you not promise that I should 
eat you.” “Ah!” replied the mouse, “I did, but you know J was in 
liquor at the time.” _ 








g in the Art Union Gallery, a day 
an encounter of wit between several 





ave him a sound drubbing. The circumstance reached the ears of the 
me who, having ascertained on inquiry that her son had given suffi- 
cient provocation to merit the thrashing, the sense to express her 
satisfaction at the lesson taught him.—There is another story going 
the rounds of the press, to the effect that Prince Albert himself administer- 
ed a flogging to the young heir apparent, when his governess found it 
tmpensinie to manage him. —_ 
Burkine THe Susio«e.—-The followin, 
a tomb in the churchyard of Pewsey, in tshire :—“ Here lies the bo- 
dy of Lady O’Looney, great niece of Burke, commonly called ‘ the sub- 
lime ;’ she was bland, passionate, and deeply religious ; also, she painted 
in water colours, and sent several pictures to the exhibition ; she was first 
cousin of Lady Jones, and of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


singular epitaph is copied from 














AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. E. 
REFERENCES. 
How. Peter McGitt, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


A. Simpson, Ese., 
* "Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hox. Joun Bevercty Ropinsox, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wits H. Rosinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sin George SimPson, Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesurigr Rovutn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


FINE ARTS. 
T= undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL. PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangezs, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at re- 
markable prices. JOHN CRUMBY, 

June 4—&t 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


MILLINERS WANTED. 


EVERAL young Ladies accustomed to work on MILLINERY AND DRESS CAM, are 











wanted immediately at 626 Broadway. May 3t* 
ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, three doors from Bleecker sti eet, 


New York, May 5, 1853. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. in will happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B way. 





RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the country whites to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 
Butterfield & Co., or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 


PORT AND SHERRY, 


has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. Pr Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. . Mustard ; Absynth, Cu Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, ke. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&c., comprising an assortment woe Call and judge for 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
new pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is rye and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
581 Broadway, and 250. 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 





ourselves, at 
othic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
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FIRST EDITION, 3,000, NOW READY. 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. 
COMPLETING THE FIRST VOLUME. 
Contents of this Number. 


OLD IRONSIDES. By James Fennimore Cooper. 
N URE. 


AN AUTUMN PIcT 
7uR BIDsIGES SUN. 


— 
MISS PECK’S FRIEND. A Novel in Ten Chapters. 


HARENESS’ SECOND LATIN BOOK AND READER. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 200 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 
with Notes and Rules fe 


SECON istorical Latin Reader 
bs lete Anylitical Syntax, in a series of les 
come y' yntax 


D LATIN BOOK—Com 
and 


ns and exercises involving the construction, analysis and of Latin by 
Albert Harkness, A. M., principal of the Classical rtment in the New England ta 
stitute, editor of Arnold’s First Latin Book, &c., 1 vol. 12mo., price 873¢ ceuts. 
, This vane dotiqnet of ence an 0 and an Exercise Book. It is in its te. 
rvs t, copectall: r 4 © follow in its course of classical study, the '3 edition 


It aims to introduce the learner to a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the Latin tongue, and thus to prepare him to enter with success amd 
ive study of some Latin anthor.’’ 

D. A. & Co. publish, uniform with the above, the following approved Classical Booke = 
ARROLPS WEpSt AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, ty 


PCRNOLD'S FIRST 1 

A ) LATIN BOOK, b 

ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPO HON a —_ 
ARNOLD’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes. l2mo, $1. 
ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK. New edition, revised, 75 cents 
ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. New revised edition 
ARNOLD’S SECOND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION ‘ 
ARNOLD'S GREEK READING BOOK. Edited by Sper. 
BOISE’S EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSIT 
BEZA’S LATIN TESTAMENT. 12mo, 75 cents, 
CRtAES COMMENTARIES ire Uyoneee, ne, 8 ites ete 

,HA ,OMPREHENSIV EK ¢ 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Thatcher. mime dy» 

8 SELECT ORATIONS. Notes by Johnson. 12mo. $1 

K’S GREEK OLLENDORFF. 12mo, $1... 7 

. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. 12mo, $1 25, 
R’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By Edwards and Taylor. New ix 
ion. . 


LIVY. With Notes, OE Lincoln. 12mo. Map. $1. 
DIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. With English Notes, by Howard Crosby. Tima. 


cents. 
TACITUS’S HISTORIES. Notes by Tyler. 12mo, $1. 
TACITUS’S GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA. Notes by Tyler, 12mo. 62 cents. 





the structure and spirit 
1 upon the 


P 


. 1dmo, $1 25. 
. 12mo, 75 cents. 


proved editi 














REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at e cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ Ld 1.00 75 “ 


Is the best article ever known for cots Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid _ fn eS 
cure 


“ “ “ 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder 


of the . Tt instant! verte Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Halr, into a benetifid Minsk or Beown, Mares aylog it the cccnee ne 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of r. It does not staim 
Its effects are sure and 


skin and can be applied in any weather. certain, whilst its virtues are be 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 


BOGLE’S nan GaAVInG CAeee Se oe f sam merit, its wah ond deter ver 
preven in from chapping, resist sudden changes of the temperataze 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest in tion, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and ’ 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; We. Lyme & 
Co., , ©. E.; Josern Bowes, Quebec ; LYMAN, Brotuers & Co., Toronto ; 
Ciarke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. . 
AGENGY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 





With a large accumulated Surplus. 
4s be Company has d ted $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers te 
parties desirous of ing Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important te be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty yeam 


after Insurance. % : 3 : 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DirectroR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


‘W YORK REFEREES. 


NE 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, eq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 


Samuel Wetmore, > John Oryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


StanpiInc Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.iciTroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


AGent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 
THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ins 400 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 








THE POLAR SEAS AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 

WORKS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

A MEDITATION BY PAUL POTIPHAR, Esq. 

GENERAL OGLE—A CHARACTER, 

. UNCLE BERNARD'S STORY. 

. THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. Iilustrations—The Bible 
| ie, Odd Fellow’s Hall—The New York Hospital—The New York Institution for the 
Blind. 

13. ‘‘ OUR OWN,” (Continued.) 

14. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

LITERATURE—American, English, French, German, Music, Fine Arts, &c. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 

First Vo_ume.—The present number completes the First Volume of the Magazine ; price Two 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. . 

‘* There is a Yankee freshness and raciness about ‘Putnam's Magazine’ that must ‘recommend 
it to hosts of readers.’’—Berwick Warder. 

‘* It exhibits much vigour and grasp of intellect.’’—Exeter Gazette. 

‘The work manifests much originality.’’—Derbyshire Courier. 

‘It is now generally conceded that this is the best original American Magazine that has ap- 
peared in this country ; injudicious yet spirited, full of American life and thought, without the 
usual American faults.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘* A periodical more creditable to the country than any other original monthly publication ever 
issned in America, Its monthly table of contents is strikingly varied, and yet in its greater varie- 
ty there is the unity of nationality.’’ —Courier and Enq. 

‘It has been singularly happy in eliciting the talent of Young America.—N. Y. Times. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK— 


P ART I. OF THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy 
of the folio of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. S. A., containing nearly 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction to each Play, and a Life ofthe Poet, by J. 
Payne Couuier, F.S. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the readings of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each. 
NOW READY— 
MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historica Romance of 1652, by Henry W. Herbert, author of 
‘The Cavaliers of England,” ‘‘ Cromwell,” &c., &c. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
ALSO, AN ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF 


ALBAN, or the History of a Young Puritan, by J. V. Huntington, author of ‘* Lady Alice,” 
“The Forest,’”’ &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


ALSO, A THIRD EDITION OF 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne 
Collier, F.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 50. 

‘* We think we ad challenge ony one to look at the alterations which they suggest, and not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of all criticisms, the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have Reve, in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s language, in at least a thousand places, in which he has hitherto been 
misunderstood.’’—London Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1853. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. $3 75. 
‘* It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in arrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.’’—Journal of Commerce. 
‘*Michand’s History of the Crusades has exhausted that most thrilling and exciting theme. 
Another work on the same subject is as improbable as a new History of the Decline and Fall ot 
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the Roman Empire.’’—Salem Freeman. 
"A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. 2d edi 
tion. In one volume 12mo. cloth. Price $t 25. 


“The author, while displaying a decided talent in literary execution, is evidently at home, 
one in cniegraent, among the scenes and incidents he so graphically describes.’’—Springtield Dai 
y Republican. 

NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M.D. New and revised edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 2d edition. “12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

‘There is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life ; such truth- 
ful portraitures of frontier characters, and such honest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 

“They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season. ‘. Y. Tribune. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.’’—Detroit 


Daily Advertiser. » 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. * 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By N. Parker Wiis. 1 vol. 12mo. $) 2. 
Just issued, New Editions of 

RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. P. Willis, 1 vol. 12mo. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, > = — 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, 
HURRYGRAPHS, &e. 
LIFE HERE ANI) THERE, “ 
THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE.’ By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES, ByT.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 1mo. (4 thousand.) 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 
8vo. (Third Thousand.) 

AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of “ F 
&c. Twenty illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 1 vol.12mo. $1 25. 


De 





ield Sports,”’ 








Roya. Epvcation.— On dit that two sons of noblemen, at school at Eton, 
were asked to Windsor Castle to spend the day with the Prince of Wales, | 
His Royal Highness having in the course of the day’s amusements given | 
himself some airs which the young Etonians had no relish for, one of them 


HOME L FE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
cone, ge = style of living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace, author of ‘‘ Hungary in 
q vol. 12mo 





BOBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol, 12mo. 


T= inading prtastylen of thie Uline xe, Haderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for exch 


The Rauitebl Fis Omer wilt ae om analysis of its experience from time to time, 
e a own 
an es See nature of the risk may justify. 

ith this view an annual inv will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 


moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have Seen in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the haw § toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 


Cuartes Bennett, Esq. FREDERICK Morris, Esa. Epmunp S. Symes, Ese 
Huex Crort, Esq. Cuas, Taos. Sewarp, Esq. Cirement TAsor. Ese. 
Joun Moss, Ese. Joun Saw iQ. Tuomas West, Ese. 


Francis F. Woopuouse, Esa. 
WiutiaM H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
! 


Henry Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wiiiams, Esq. 


BANK ° 
Messrs. GiyNx, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. CaRDALe, Iuirre & Russewt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Geeteed. ... «dees WW. Morris, Ben). Holines, JG. Mokena, E Re Fabre a; 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
ee See ‘. Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
i debe, BO. Go § BY. Sane, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. ¥. 


W. J. Starr, Agem. 
§ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
~ Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hes. 
rles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agene. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . ; ao 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 


Office— MONTREAL. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 

HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiehy 
requiring its protection apes their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever sta he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the Ty majority of those who read this 
notice. He any | be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate meane 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wit 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his ly, immediately upon his death, the utmest. 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 


of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
Canadians, to enco its general adoption 
of mind, and in the ar of death yan 





i 


To spread this most admirable system amongst 
he thecmnnt to whom it would bring present peace 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CAN AMe LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfact upwards of 1, 
issued in five years, assuring nearly a oot ‘although or tively recent 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been Et oe fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who 
it most, the widow and the ec 


ved of him hom they 4 
The officers have laboured to extend “Poth by oo Bae oe Se thelr oy 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of xample, but all 


met with at the happy moment when they Pe to liste: the fr ly voice 
warning, and theveliee it is that this Lah induce man. whe pa. gly — yh < 


upon their duty ‘‘ to those of own house,”’ and lead them without further solicitation te a 








es its — eee 

n claiming E CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely u what o- 
sider 0 gr 7 viz: : pe * pad ahigh — of a oe 
egement ond See pars 10 ating surp! us in this Province, thus combining the chief 


to with those which must speak home te 
who are interested in the r i lect thi 
queeele tas +}. propery fanada, and inducing manj to select this office upon public 


The two first reasons justify the Directors in bs pai with perfect prudence rates of assuramee 
materially more ady than those of any other e See sapeeinnted in the Provinee. 














As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, Notion 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ enpeaset, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth , ae 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any oe 
injure these or other , but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious t that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the sa to the assured 
of all the h any LA management thereon, as the addi interest upon accumuleted 
monies (now drawn the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of es 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘' The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern Statee of the Union, can effet 
assurances by with the undersigned, or by eppticetion to the nearest local Agent. 

1 ts are granted, Life Interests Re purchased, and Monies 
received in or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 nt cent interest. 

For further ‘ uses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. appl by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8King Rt., H Cc. W 
R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, 
_ James West. is Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, poe 
on Saturday, June lith, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled ac 


commodations for e' ce and com: apply te 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., f Wall ocrert. 
be on board 113g A.M 


P gers are req d to .M. 
The Steam ship ARCTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail 25th June. 
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THOMAS DIXON, se: ——_—_ 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
HAS REMOVED HIS ’ THE NEW YORK AND 
AGEBOY AND 346 & 48 BROADWAY. LIVERPOOL 
BANK FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, (TSE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of « Public Subscription Library, both for refer. UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBRS. 
TO 68 and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of F: 
BEAVER STREET, Portedioals too pancteally —_ The Ships comprising this line 
Api. 306. BETWEEN HANOVER AND WILLIAM Staxers. ats -* of the largest in this country, and is constantly inereased by the addition of Fae ATUANTIC «2.0. sss ereeeeesenen ees a Capt. Weer. 
~~ ¢. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, Sy The ADREATIG ©. 0.0000.0 00S ae So. 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | taken inthis conmioion, mltiby contract expremly for Government sorvie, ovary care has bm 
. engines, to ensure 
No. 12 Wall Street, Office, No. 56 Wall Street. commodations for are ualled for el: and ; and their ac- 
G@RRISTOPHER 8. BOURN ; shes Price of passage T49 legance and 
FRANCIS BOURNE, - NEW YORK. Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. tive use of axira dias ciate reson tn From Te rst cabin, $120 ; in second do. $70. Excla- 
Pai op Carital.......+++++++ +++ »£200,000 | Sugpius awp Reservep Fonp...... £268,000 Ain experienced surguon aitacted to ch ship. “7” ‘© New York, £90 and £99, 
FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON aus comping ty Sept eee Riad a bests ak on ele ea 
GR Schesshans continent ih os haan A 1S Company has formed o Looe rs in this city, (duly qualified by holdi PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
ous Steamers, Cli > of Passage Tickets by all the vari- to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle FROM NEW YO 
oroved' bi i -— Packet lea New York. To persons at a dist this losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of s! 3 RK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saisle ts to Lime 10 cotharh, and the uncertainty of pee et the city in person DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. ‘2 ; - 12, 1a. 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved tine woncy “ae wo Jamas Buowy, Esq., Chairman. "Ru m8 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the bast possible eclsction of tecommode: Paanes Cosrawere, -» Deputy Chairman SP SRS i, “ a 
tions, but to give al) needful and advice, especially to of accommoda- | George Barciay, Esq. | senre Gauxarp, Jr., Eq, E. F. Sanperso March x oc. 2 
dren. Full det ale ing any vessel leaving this port for foe Se ly O. W. Fase, Esq. Monmimen Livixcstox, Esq. | Avex. Hameo Te eq Ve teeeees ee a  * 
+ e , "9 4 etecceoe “2 oa = 
Sid to, and swbred Arrangements made Wa at Rs ere geile tom S| ARE. MLO, Je, Coun of the Gmpany. —ALPRED P Ape ae ee 
)— 17 oe BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. Y. TRUSTEES ane, Satine artery: pri 3222) 30, i, 
ee Six Taomas Beqnarp B: B y i cttncenns - = «4 
—? dances ity eT. af Ho ™, Beg meet tes AT. wee ce cece 2, ** a he 
, , Esq. ” pits 5 aT The . Le ‘4 
BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. June... .222as 1, ” 
F° G EXPRE in connection Josupa Homwsy, Esq, Chairman. .oo—|-—S|*«|:s W@aturday,. ......July 000° °°° "4 9 
Dire ie ew oe 8. & Co. are prepared to fan boy Fey B- ny' Tuomas BRockLesayk, Esq., JOSEPH bans’ Ewart, fisq Deputy Chai a ae oy ae | a H 
basiness—orwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all of the world. The Collec- William Dixon, Robert Hi ’ -, Deputy rman. 2 teces MOO ...0...8 * mi, “ 
thon of Debis, Claims, Legacies, ie. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading |  Wliam Earle, George Holt,” John Marriott, teeeee es Amat 32" my, «  « _ 
therewith. for large or small cums le at every Town or Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Hal! Le William Nichol, . os er > “ 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of issued in England, | George Grant, Littiedale. hasten Goundiece, ms Pie 
. na oy ded the principal Oities of the United States. “Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack: Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wie Loe” Fagmae Ceattertiin, sco *hes am ig ~ “ 
adentinl basitew ue wie adetity oA Ineured at the lowest rates, and all private and rancis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. . October |: :”.\','29, + 19, * 
EDWARDS. SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. Swinton Boutt, Esq., Secretary. ; ie “ 
anes qeiRBOTORS IN LONDON. “ 0, 
N ACT FURTH * THE C : TLu1AM Ewart, Esq.. M. P., Chairman. “ 4, 
A Past Apri 5 ed ae THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— Shes ieee oan Freperick YounG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. freight or passage apply to _— 
of New York resented in Senate and Assembly, Do enact as fi : . +) Mm. Fe Frederick Harrison, ; 
§ 1. The Legislative Powers of the t, Fep' ented in Serey of How Wark’ chal te os a: > = 2 De Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley. ison fees en. z. Feneay. BROWN ae ES & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York, 
board of Aldermen and a board of Councilmen, who, together, shall form the Common Council of orster, Esq., M. P., ey 2 — “4. M. P. | James M. Rosseter. Esq E. G. ROBERTS t 80°93 Kine’? hres Yard, I 
J a! D3q. ? , k ‘ard, London. 
he board of Aldermen shall consist of one Alderman from each ward, who shall be elected b Swinton Bovut, Esq., Sec. to the Co: a whi me dates es ges | & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
the people af the respective rte See ce, Tho Banta of Comnslinen ehall conse phd , , See. mp’ y. Bexsamin HenpERsoN, Esq., Resident Sec’y. ane pre en agg: Havre. 
members, to be elected from as districts, who shall be sworn into office one wners ese 8 will not be 
in January next, succeeding thelr election, and shall hold thelr offee for one on tier Monday | NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOB SOCIETY | Sei™”" "%%™ sles bis‘ iading'are wgned Therefor, nid the value eco” explo 
ompensation as the Aldermen. 4 . 
$2. The members of the Board of Aldermen first elected under this act shall be classified as (ol GENERAL OF LONDON. ——— re 
lows :—On or re rst Tuesday in Decem next AGE ee 
of the City and County of New York shall, in the presence off tha fF mee sg ealh weap edhe Gansta NCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. THE BRITISH AND NORTH 
ier, oF © Majority thereot, draw from # box, to be provided for the in which two ballots| £'m ed by = ’ Dt sterling, or $2,500,000. AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
shall have been “o> , having thereon , either word ‘ ” “ power 0 lament Vic.— 
yy Sy hs et pt the term of ofc ‘ot “A ecies ba FOR pbb tc—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, STEAM SHIPS 
lermen chosen w an nu E WIDOW AND TH ” 
eae of Jannary, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, in case the tells bette This Life Assurance Society having deposited a ee FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
on the word ‘‘even’’ shall be drawn, then the term of office of the Aldermen havi rq G Chief Cabin Passage .... . $120 . 
meric: designation, shall expire on ihe Gest Mondry of January, one h d eight hundred and | InU ae Fund of $100,000. tet teeenreeees | Second Cabin Passage..........°.........970 
-six. At all subsequent elections, Aldermen shall nited State Stocks ‘ew Yor te Stock FR 
3, For the election of Councilmen, the said shall be divided inte chaty distslon of Sereieu- | Lives ot thah Green) rere ith the State Law, will recchee cee, THE STATE | Chief Cabin Passage marian fdas nine 
, an as - mn f SE len setae, Maw Gace aad a ee eee lll ee eeee a in Passage......... 
me ‘fhe vo warana,ounctl shall A rhe) ie the'clty intd ae 4 pO ual joheese one Coupeil- ey - State, ORMI poe street, New York, and at their different Agencies &@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax erccce ces OO 
n ember next, and thereafter within . ‘ersons J y . 
me hoot samahebel, the Conaia tel Ng Ria he oe ond Lo census shall eee Board of Directors - semen Wh bar ey 9 imsared ata moderate cutee | premium. pore Ca 
. Every act, resolution or ordi money or involving the < xaminers in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M ee . A RR Re BA Ca: Captains. 
ellcke nal sendaved inmmaniiben wher a A ting 7 y ing the expenditure of Pamphlets setting sorth the ad: » Pe WONT, occact eu eee SY Es 06 00606000 cous cond 
Rae fi RT Sieee eer yeeaay ey, tl rate ie Hard of | re rate hs Cipiy ean hd whe tl, 7. wat | A osc cose ee | eae occ gaa 
canes. LOCAL BOARD OF Tn s0.4.a04.6 S00 > orca P *e te eeeeeee eee 8 
$5. A vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each Board shali be necessary to George Barclay. DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. tien, a tas ts -Capt. Harrison. | Niagara. 222 Cape. ayy 
ect, ordin } or re lution of the C Council, which shall have been returned by the Mayor, xp Boorman, ¢. . Gebtent, enh carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
° ’ J. Palmer oo 
$6. No Alderman shall hereafter sit or act as J in th ‘ heme 1 A. G. Stout From 
the of General or Special Sessions, tn the OY and County of Mac Yorn, porns ier, im John G. Holbrooke Joseph Gaillard, Jr. > ARERR = Mg +++ Wednesday... . June Ist," 
shall not prevent bis exercising the power of a magistrate on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of : Weary Ledlan Robert J. Dillou, aia tee New York .- Wednesday. 22022222252) aE ess. 
excep! thas he enanet aot the ball or discharge 0 person arreseed et 8 as st aces _ Cuaate eter Hy “Bosto we Wednesday ” 
§7. All ferries, docks, piers and slips, sb eased ; The Merchants’ we PE viaew os dcdbelSvee New York. “ 
mS trenchises, (other 18 Pi rs oe seal be eo een Sie ~ pond Lonics ot public property erchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. anes. oo coe cee coe cM ccc os Wednesday. ex 
& pre-emption right,) shall be made by public auction, and to the highest bidder —_ shall have SOLICITOR: rp CA. ee ee ee eens New York.........,.. Wednesday. “ 
aden ony, oo lease hereafter given, except as tho came aiar be roqlred by the covenant ‘ ROBERT J. DILLON. / en “ onene is i gE Gals 6 wid of baa bl Wednesday, wee “ 
¢ Carpera’ ; y ex 8 for a longer period ti ten MED ‘ e not secured until paid for. 
shall be revocable by the Common ( il f years,) and all ferry ICAL EXAMINERS: An experienced surgeo! 
eg semmodation. All persons requiring any ferry 1 lease or franchise ‘un --- 54 DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. S. KEENE. The owners of these shipe will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion 
Broperty of the forage to burchase, at a falr appraised valuation, the boats, buildings, and other | —————___ C. E. HABICHT, General Agent expremed or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof thereXs 
sales referred to in this secti ee erry. Previous notice of ' Le we J : 
anys .- newspapers En ena ior ty se: mang the direction of the & ptroller tor thrity THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
8. No Mey ‘accept from, oy contract, awarded to, any person who is in arrears to the SOCIETY, “ os een. 
F it or who is a ter, as security or otherwise : Sr 
to the corporation. > y erwise, mpon any obli- No. 26 Cornhill, London. THE LIVERPOO HILADELPHIA STE 
PE Bg a fen BT mg Ann ary agen m, procession, or enter. HIS INSTI CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. ED s wt et re TP Co. 
Wational Independence, the 2ch of Rovpstne( fr Ge cole ration of the Anniversary of the T mium as dd wa offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- R ¥ i | IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The LI- 
Birthday of Washington, unless by the vote of three fourths of al Py one S Anniversary ofthe | "Policies will a? cutee th pre erpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
the C J : @ members elected in each | mium, or at any fi + On the assured, whether at the payment of hi FROM . 
bey | Coun , xy future period, to borrow upon i 8 first pre- | oj ’ FROM LIVERPOv.. 
ora aak® miditional allowance, beyond the legal claim, ander any contract with the corporation ong fnade—withoat any responsibility Or guarantee personal = chowen aia the poley pay. | ou of Claagow e ; une 11, 1868. | City of Glasgow -.. Wednesday, June 8, 185. 
11. The officers of the , and policemen, yoda y 5 oot ’ soeutitg) bo se poe An ged with the ay, as each loan will be endorsed thereon © | City of M Fin , July 30, * City of Gimmes Waa y, July 6, “ 
consisting of ayor, Recorder, and Ulty J r be appointed by a Board of Com- | of one hal} the ny time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediat . City of Glaagers. atid ‘Aug. 2) “ | City of M jasgow ... Wednesday, July 7, « 
§ 12. Ail work to be done an 7.00 es 06 be furnished ‘or the corporation, involving ide ain annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual’ Cush pd ¢ Stason er... ; Sept. 1, “ yo . Wi y, Aug. 24, “ 
’ tract, founded 4 JUS seee ’ . , 
made in compliance with the publi: oral « bids or on pro- Applicants are not ch for the } R : 
Ec en ven, sale slvon the lowest Wide? sil adsqonte oarys Rites: | Memes ws eablseduhoughout he Canin. nn? OO oan“ ward Mae Yooms Wiig feotuaes cabinseent a My, te rome 
y the nts advertising for them in the COURT OF D . apply to or passage, 
ler and such of the parties making them as may desi: Presence of the TRECTORS IN LONDON. 
s There shall be a bureau in the Department of nay desir. be present. “ Anditi ” x Se M. DF.R.S, Clement Tabor, Joha R THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 
Gogvuate om which the city ls concerned as Gober or crethor ; 6 ota tee’ een ete al Joseph Thompson Ae. Barcl John Moss, H rig Sain ppm iphagrenar 
b meerned as debtor or creditor ; it shall keep’ Char ’ . ©. Barclay, ’ ENRY MACKAY, Montreal 
@laim for or against the corporation and of th Pp an account of each les Bennett, Th Nic . , Agent for the Canadas. 
seaman tooedibe, to the Ovi ‘Do wl x rh e wt a ad - b my fm J the same with COLONTAL 1 iol, Aer Bamber of thin class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
in ninety days, the name and decision of the auditor upon the same. togeth mamnen Connell ence , AL. LOCAL DIRECTORS. si on a 
of the Comperie thereon, All moneys drawn from the city treasury phy iD S Montreal... +... .ss0ee, i BHP lanaxes, “* Rocane, K. R.Fabre, Wm. L BR 
the expenditure thereof, examined and allowed by the Auditor and approved by t eee fer J. Flanagan. . » + SUNN, HOV. 
RLS oe eh ryt og eed as & aid, or abet in conslog to be Halifax N. 8. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, H SemARS COMMUNICATION 
B F rnish, 663 Hen heeee _ J. § n, T. C. ’ ‘ 
Fag wed given te any member of the Ret Ge a He whale or in part, to be promised, 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. on. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
election as such member or before or after he shall hav li ee P. C. HE GLAS ; 
goods, right or action, or other property or anything of ae toe es any money, St. John, N. B R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Alli O. Agee. T ASGOW AND NEW TORK SuaAmenrr COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
perspective, with intons w . once his vote, episicn, judgment or action, o pov AN gery he ee es W. Jack. (oes son, Hen. J. H. Gray, 1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,R ( — os 
, Cause or proceeding, which may be then pend or may by law be b u , mat- y wer, Ropert CRalG, der, is inted to sail fr N 
official sity, st . y law be brought before him in hi W. J. Starr, Agent. direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, th - b . PP ‘om New York 
oa pode gay: Taw wasn conan. be Sapeiened fn a ciate prison, for a term not exceeding St. John’s, Newfoundland... ; H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad a - the 10th of September cont. af 2 - 1. iy July next, at 12 0’clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
court. Every officer in this section enumerated, who shall Nh A mpd g A discretion ot the F. Bennett, N. Stabb. , .C. Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms 
or undertaking, to make the same under any agreement or undertaking, that is Ss ltr ry FREDERICK E. L. Jarvis, Agent. De. Ge GRID OD) orc co ccc cc cc cceeucce ++ 000 © 
t or action shall be influenced thereby, or shall be given in any Sautigabar coment opinion, R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies oo. b) oi 6 08 p00 ce cecceese - 7 00 
law broweh: hbotore ting ih is oft jal capaci ‘ity, shall oop hen pending, or which may by JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier ; (Steward’s fee included:]"***“***** ae © 
| y, upon conviction, be disqi : A limited ¥ 
ean peor repaint a Se char heya Meee Nl Ofice—MoxrRe. ee ee ee BOLE TRE °° ke supplied with provisions of good qua 
| Grip a te uot cxsepting tet y,lmprisonment in, a state prison not exceeding ten years, | NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIG ee For freight or passage apply to 
if — en agent ng th ane Sana ofthis section shall be competent Giaercaunk TSE UNITED STATES MAIL. STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN rye co. J. MeSYMON, 
dence before any Grand Jury or in any court in the ‘ay be compelled to appear and give evi- mander, and the HUMBO. D. Lines, coi 2 J, A. Wotton, com- 53 Broadway, N. ¥. 
f mony a given shal I not be weed in a aed a preceeding iv a oe but the tent and Southampton, bens the year 1853. on the following = will leave New York, Havre amin ae an et to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fall, bat to 
ie timmal, ROM NEW YORK. 
$15. No contract by the Supervisors shall be valid, unl Saturday,..... .....,.February. FROM HAVRE. ETT io 
| F ont. “ = asaorized must be made in ee manner provided in Che twelfth cossieh oF this act ae Seraraey’ EOI i Apri. i | seerrertess LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
r made for the support and y 3 Re RR 00 (it i ‘* . 
pon a hate rag ecu Oetarence or aur de | Rega oo ‘ | SILUESIIgpenS AD | glade terear to salffom New York and Landon on Thursday of every week throughout 
Board of Aldermen and the President of the Board of Councilm — ptroller, the President of the Saturday,... 2.2... i $ | Wednesday........... June....... 6 vette llowing ol remarTes the line of packets under the ncy of the subscribers, are in- 
—If the said cc i app of the appropriations, they shall report th Saturday, . POUR wwe eee vee .. oes 3 thi hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the foll Thursdays throughout 
Supervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, they shall return them e same to the Board TINT, csc ccaccccccKit..«..a | Gua tooo s eee August...... 1 ph ncgg hing at F h to land and receive passengers as pom viz : ms 
to the Governors of the Alms Houses for reconsideration, and in case th — objections Saturday, . - «+. August... .... 28 Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fi D ‘ 3 
ee reconsideration, adhere by a vote of two-thirds of all the > = K acernene nen, Saturday,.......°- °° ‘October... 28 | Wadeeany octet creed September... ..26 New You. rom ays of Sailing from 
; e be Bead of Sacre return them to the Commissioner, whose duty it sball be to aed Saturday,........ : y pep sss ¢ ah ° ‘= erg. Bvene, Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17, _ 
' §17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like manner all Stopping at Southampton both ways. i Ocean eon ‘ Griswold July * Oct. Bi gpel , {ee a | Boommber 
f them to the commissioners named in the last preceding section _< appropriations required by | _ These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons b Amer. le. Moore, ' | J 4 21, oo 27, 7 5, August 25, December 15, 
“Fie ye - provisions of said section so far as the same may be °pp “ ~. a Scomabers coef a — or comfort, by any vessels affoat. ‘ yh odatic ~ :~ Devonshire, ° Hovey ‘Aus 4, Nov. 24, June 2 Septem, 2 waren 
\ 1 5 the mos ’ \. ion: ’ » 4, Nov. etd e q § ‘ 
the came or fn pak his Fon oly K and the several acs of the legislature | Fy Stop ing at Southampton both goin 7 returning, they offer to ey Nortunmaberland, me Sent " De c. a lone 30 October > 
: ; but so much and such parts thereof as are not inconsistent with the this act, are here- | don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money ees Proceeding to Lon- | Southampton, Tinker May 19° Sept. 15. | July 14 a > 
law, shal! not be considered as led, altered or modified in any fi le provisions of this Price of Passage from New York to S y * aly x : Pew orem, & 
d, any form affected thereby, but shall | bn 3a fr ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class,........ $120 These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
“ rv second class . Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best description. , 








continue and remain in full force and effect. 


; § 19. The powers now vested in the Mayor, Aldermen and = 
. Assistant Aldermen, in granting and “pat 
J "* £800 The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward 
ee outwar , for each adult, Pe it wines oo 


from Has re or Southampton to New York, first class, . 
0 1 be r ible 























































































tavern licenses, t with all other powers and :.. 
forth vested in the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen reproseutioe ote ahaa, be hence- | No passage secured until pai eoent aan : 
t ' af biade sa:cmee liquors. Neither the $8 nor owners of these ket 
| a ao ap pane hy = licensed Le | be ae the district in which au Teeters and newspapers must » a Rear oy Loommaae on board. or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading ore signed therefor. Apply to’ 
yore. : rv the electors of the city and county of reight or passage apply to ; JOHN GRIS 
i} Pp ty tere pA | in the said city on the Tuesday next pete my 5 amy Bhar MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 83 Broad ) B, MORGAN, vad 70 South street, 
tion, shall contain cither the words «In favour of armendanects ts orien be Rolled at such elec: WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. ALEX’R WILEY, ™ 
H tonite to charter :” and if « majority ofall the persons ay! cheng yall se ngainat amend | ___________ ___MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
; Gaui Ghantien hy all +t the ehnt nn to charter,”’ this act shall become a law: if a majority of NEW YORE, B 
; e against the nd ? ’ o REMEN 
| eae ai emer acento CRE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL FACETS 
: : uct an latio: 4 . 
the provisions of this act, and in conformity, as far as may be. to } clectiong authored ae | WASHINGTON ~ 1k ae teagatnn rr page eee ee 
STATE OF NRW YORK, ‘ Nese eeee ++ Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,..... eee eeeoes Capt. E. Hi Skips. Captains. F 
' Ihave compared the with th SECRETARY’s OFFICE. These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. * lgeins. | constellation inn . | April Th. be Ye >. re ep oer 
the tle i! original law on file in this o and do hereby certi Pr . Waterloo Feb. 1. Jussil, ocr Glee oA him 38 
he cone = recs tren ‘therefrom, and of the whole of said original inw, y certify orosep Dates OF SatLinc— 1888. Underwriter [) San. i. “May i ‘Sept ii Feb. 28; June 6. Oct, 3 
i nindred and fie-dre’ the city of Albany, this sixteenth day of April, one Washingt , mm a... mae Wert Point, | Mar. 11! July 11. Fev. 1| Apr. 28. Aug. 96, :Dec. 28 
i ween = I These ships are all of the largest class, and Genan a i 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, hy SOS is 2 Tueir cabin accommodations are all that'can be desired in point of couslort and concent ed 
: The Ach was at atin Deputy Secretary of State May seoanel pa 4 they are furnished with every description of stores of t the tet kind. Punctasiy yay ty 
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